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PREFACE. 


THE genuinenefs of thefe poems has 
been publickly impeached by Mr. Pin. 
kerton in his preface to Babour, and in 
a Review (not diftinguifhed by the ur- 
banity of its ftyle or the corre&nefs of its 
critici{fm) of my Anglo-Saxon Hiftory, 
publithed in the Critical Review for Ja- 
nuary, 1800. Mr. Malcolm Laing has 
alfo attacked them in a note to his Dif- 
fertation on Offian’s Poems, and fome 
other gentlemen in priyate focieties have 
alfo depreciated them. 

The hoftility of men, refpectable for 
their literary talents, could not be con- 
tinued againft thefe poems, without 
much injury to their credit. It was, 
therefore, neceflary to abandon them 
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to undeferyed neglect or to vindicate 
them from the objections of their ene- 
mies, by a feries of legitimate reafoning. 

| Having quoted them in the firft vo- 
lume of the Anglo-Saxon Hiftory, I was 
charged with grofs credulity for accredit- 
ing them. Thus, unexpectedly involved 
in the controverfy, I tope to be pardoned 
for intruding on the public with a publi- 
cation on the fubjet. As Tam an En- 
elifhman, I have no patriotic prejudice 
in their favour; but as an amateur of lis 
terature, I think them deferving of at- 
tention, and for the reafoas which I thal} 
proceed to ftate, I believe them to be ge- 
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ras: 

rT is not unknown to the curious redder, Bea 
that there are Welfh poems extant, which 
dre {tated to have been written by Aneurin, 
Taliefin, Llywarch Hén, and Merdhin, who 
lived in the fixth century. They have not 
efcaped the fufpicion of impofture, and many 


gentlemen have defired to be informed of the 


nature of the evidence on which they can be 

afcribed to authors fo remiote. 
In this ftate of the public mind, it may per- 
haps be acceptable to literary men, to have 
B the 
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the evidence in their favour, and the argu- | 
ments by which they may be fupported, fairly 
and difpaffionately ftated. 

Many perfons are better qualified for this 
cna office than myfelf; but as no one has yet par- 
i i ticularly difcuffed the fubje@, I think I fhall 
not impertinently apply fome part of the lei- | 
& fure of the fummer to its confideration. I | 
quoted thefe poems, in the Hiftory of the An- 
glo-Saxons, becaufe I thought them genuine ; 
and the objections which this occafioned, have 
induced me to inveftigate the queftion as care- 
fully as I was able. I will adduce with temper, 
and I hope with fairnefs, the evidence in their 
favour; and I will notice; inthe. proper places, 
all the arguments which I have heard againtt. 
them. The cool and fteady judgment .of the 
public, which, after due reflection, never de- 
cides wrongfully. between contending partizans, 
will determine the difpute. 

The fubje& is unqueftionably important. 

So much gloom refis upon the hifiory of our 
land, during the period of: the Saxon inva- 


lions, that the difcoyery of any authors, con- 


temporary 
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feinporary with that period, could not but be 


a valuable prefent to our curiofity. If thefe 
poems be genuine, they muft furnifh very in- 
terefting matter for the: contemplation of the 
antiquary and the philofopher, even although 
their rude and martial ftrains fhould want thote 
elegancies which delight the refined tafte. 
Their general fubjeQt is, above all others, inte- 
refting: it is the ftruggle of the ancient Bn- 
tons againft the invading Saxons. They de- 
{cribe the battles of which all other memory has 
perifhed. They celebrate many patriotic war- 
fiors, whom time has almoft defrauded of their 
fame. They exhibit curious, and ftriking, 
manners. ‘They throw much light on the hif- 
tory of their zra, and they contain many paf- 
fages which poets need not difdain to applaud. 
Indeed the celebrity which they have for ages 
enjoyed among their own countrymen, is an 
ample teftimony of their genius. 

If they had no other merit, they would be 
highly valuable for theirlanguage. What can 
gratify the philologer more than to have fuch 
fpecimens of the language of the ancient inha- 
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bitants of thefe iflands? The language of the 
Britifh bards, in the fixth century, muft have 
been fubfiantially the fame with the language 
of the Britons who withftood the valour of | 
Coefar, and of courfe muft prefent us with a 
venerable image of, perhaps, the earlieft lan- 
guage that appeared in Europe. ‘The philofo- 
pher who loves to trace the progrefs of intelledt, 
and to obferve its original affociations, and fe- 
lected forms, in thofe barbarous. times when 
the arts of mental cultivation were little under- 
ftood, will highly appreciate the works of men 
who flourifhed at a period fo early and fo fin- 
gular. Ifthefe poems be genuine, they are of 
the greateft value; and it cannot be a matter of 
{mall moment, to inquire if they be genuine. 
Thefe ancient poems, and their advocates, 
have been arraigned with a feverity which I 
think very blameable. Whatever latitude may 
be given to the angry feelings in political cen- 
troverfy, where the magnitude of the contend- 
ing interefts becomes an apology for occafional 
warmth, there can be no juftification of a{perity 
on a point of antiquarian doubt. Indeed any 
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anger between literary men, is not only unbe- 
coming, but abfurd. ‘The world takes no part 
in their animofity. It will always form its own 
conclufions, not from the language, but the 
facts of the controverfy. We who now read 
with difguft, the virulence even of a Milton, 
or a Scaliger, and who turn, wath abhorrence, 
from the malignity of a Schioppius, cannot 


doubt but that our inferior works will be as re- 


yolting to the tafte of our pofterity, if virulence 
contaminate the pages, which ought to be facred 
to fair ftatement, to forbearing civility, and 
difpaffionate reafoning. It is a difgrace to no 
one to difbelieve the genuinenefs of the ancient 
Welfh poetry, if the evidence does not fatisfy 
his judgment; nor can they be culpable for ac- 
crediting it, who think that the balance of pro- 
babilities is decifively in its favour. 

Thefe poems have not become known to us 
under the circumftances which attended thofe 
of Chatterton and Macpherfon, or the Pfeudo- 
Shakefpear. ‘They are not works now farting 
up fuddenly for the firft time to our know- 
ledge. They do not owe their difcovery to 
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any individual. No friendly cheft—no ruinous 
turret—no aufpicious accident-——has given them 
to us. No man’s intereft or reputation is con- 
nected with their difcovery. ‘Their fupporters 
are therefore, at lea{t, difinterefted. They have 
been in exiftence, and have been known to be 
fo for many centuries, but they haye neyer 
been brought forward to anfwer any purpofe of, 
private intereft, or national vanity, ‘Their 
countrymen have long fondly cherifhed them, 
but have been, till very lately, even cenfure- 
ably carelefs whether any of their neighbours 
either knew or refpected them, Such indiffe- 

rence as this, about documents fo curious, ne- 

ver yet has attended any forgery. Nothing 

can be more favourable to their caufe—nothing 

can more ftrongly mark the difference which 

fubfifts between thefe poems and all thofe 

writings which are known to haye been fabri- 

cated. 

It may be reafonably afked, Why, as they 
have been fo long in exiftence and credit in 
Wales, have they not become more known to 
the world before our time ? 


Th é 
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The obfervation applies, however, not to 
thefe bards only, but to all the Weltfh litera- 
ture; for although that has been long in ex- 
iftence, though above 1000 MSS *. of its diffe- 
rent branches are ftill in being, yet which of 
them has been confulted or fpoken of by En- 
glifhmen? The Welth have poems, romances, 
chronicles, grammars, treatifes on mufic, agTi- 
-eulture and aftronomy, theological, ethical and 
medical works of different authors, from the 
time of the bards, to our own, which are never- 
thelefs as little known in England, or in Ku- 
rope, as the compofitions of the Chinele.— 
With the writings of moft of the nations on the 
continent we are familiar; but we have per- 
mitted ourfelves to be ignorant of the literature 
of our neighbours, who are only parted from 
us by the Severn andthe Wye. Has this been . 
our fault or theirs? Let us inquire. 

Almoftt all the men who cultivated literature 
in Wales before the 16th century, unfortu- 


nately for our indolent curiofity, wrote in their 


« This number of MSS. of courfe includes many tran- 


fcripts of the fame comp ofitions. 
BA native 
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native language. The bards of the 12th; and 
fucceeding centuries, .whofe genuinenefs no 
man affects to doubt, their chronicles, their 
clergy, and their authors on other fubjects, 
did not extend their views of fame beyond their 
petty principality, and therefore compofed in 
Welth. But the Anglo-Normans, and_ their 
defcendants, would as willingly have fludied 
Coptic as Welth. Such, at leaft, was the opi- 
nion of the polifhed and elegant Anglo-Saxan 
about it, that in one of their grants of land in 
Cornwall, the King, after mentioning the 
Saxon name of the place, fays, ‘which the 
“inhabitants there call barbarico nomine, by 
‘ the barbarous name of Pendyfig *,” This 
barbarous name was Welth ! 

The unvarying neglect of this language, and 
its authors, defcended from the Anglo-Saxons 
to the Anglo-Normans, and of courfe the 
knowledge of Welth literature was confined to 


the Welth counties. 


Tt is a truth, which certainly cafts fome dif- 


“ MSS. Cott. Lib. Claud. B. 6, p. 38. 
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erace on our national curiofity or our candour, 
that unlefs Welfhmen had themfelves intro- 
duced their authors to our notice, we fhould to 
this day have been as ignorant of their litera- 
ture as we are of the MSS. and monuments now 
exifting in Great Tartary. The curious and inte- 
refling catalogue of the Welfh MSS. which Ed- 
ward Lhwyd made from perfonal infpection, and 
printed in his Archeologia, firft made Europe 
acquainted with the nature and extent of his 
eountrymen’s compofitions. It is greatly to 
be lamented, that Lhwyd was patronized fo 
meanly, and that misfortune was permitted to 
fhed fo much eyil on his life. He was one of 
thofe few men, whofe literary exertions have 
merited the liberal gratitude of their country. 
He was one of the many who never experienc- 
edi it. 

The political circumftances of the Anglo- 
Saxons ‘having driven the Britons into Wales, 
and. of perpetually warring with them after- 
wards, created fo much hoftility and hatred be- 
tween the two nations, that each undervalued 
the other, and defpifed both its language and 


its literature. When thefe envenomed feelings 
abated, 
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abated, the habit of neglect. long furvived the 


hoftility. 


The. Welth 


language is alfo peculiar and 


Ni 


original. Men who have enjoyed a claffical 


a fo - 
with eafe and ple: 


But the Welth 


languages of Europe, and 


education, pals afantnefs to 


French, 


is fo unlike the other 


Spanifh, 


Italian, 
its mutations prefent fo many difficulties, or at 
leaft the appcarance of them, to a learner, 


that eyen antiquaries have been, and are, de- 


terred from acquiring it. Intereft, ambition, 
and faine, which have led fome to explore the 
sanfcreet 


little allied to any proficiency in Welfh know- 


t, and the Chinefe, have been found fo 


fedge, that even thefe Syrens have never influ- 
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enced any to do that juflice to Wales, which 


ifiant nations have frequently ob- 
tained. wie on the other hand, have 


been too proud, and too reclufe. They’ did 
' fi 2 we aat thin i oe 7} <a bs Fels ae « > + + Ot | 
Hot lorgive the icizure Or their country, anc 


they defpifed too much the warriors who ac- 


quired and kept it. Hence avhat Enelithmen 


would not-learn Wel} the natives of 


the principa li ty would not tranflate. 
Better feelings haye at laft predominated. 


Some 
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Some individuals appeared in the laft century, 
who wifhed the literature of their country to 
be more diffufed. ‘Tlie idea was too novel to 
be much attended to, <A fpirit of literary pa- 
triotifm has begun, however, to diffufe itfelf, 
and has reached many individuals, whofe. ex- 
ertions have contributed to put the public in 
poffefiion of the Welfh remains. Among thefe 
the gentleman who Has nearly publifhed a new 
Welth dictionary, who has given us a tranfla- 
tion of the poems of Llywarch Hén, who 
edited thofe of David ab Gwilym, and the 
Cambrian Regifter, and what is {till more im- 
portant, who has eflentially contributed to the 
prefervation and notoriety of Welth literature, 
by editing, with two other Cambrian patriots, 
its moft ancient and important remains, is well 
entitled to our praife. 

By this publication, entitled ‘* The Myvyr- 
jan Archaiology of Wales, collected out of 
‘ancient MSS*,” the public have, for. the 

* Printed in 1801, in two volumes, large o€tavo. The 


volume of poetry contains 584 pages of dcuble columns. 


The other, of profe, extends to 628 pages. 
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firft time, before them, in a printed form, the 
Works of the ancient Poets, whofe genuinenefs 
I hope to yindicate, and thofe of the fucceed- 
ing poets, down to the end of the 14th cén- 
tury. Thefe occupy the firt volume. The 
fecond contains their curious hiftorical triads, 
fome genealogies, and hiltorical chronicles. It 
1s ftated, that other pieces of their literature 


will in due time appear, 


Lhe Proposition, which is the Subject of 
this Essay, stated. 


The propofition, which I fhall proceed te 
fupport is this; 

“That there are poems now exifting in the 
“ Welfh, or ancient Britifh language, which 
“were written by Aneurin, Taliefin, Lly- 
* warch Hén, and Merdhin, who flourifhed 
“ between the years 500 and 600.” 

The poems, which have been afcribed to 
thefe authors, occupy the firtt 153 pages of 
the Welth Archaiology, and are entitled; 
“The Cynveirdd,” or the oft ancient Poets. 


The 
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The great poem of. Aneurin is intitled the 
Gododin. Its fubjeét is the battle of Cattraeth, 
in which he fought againft the Saxons. He 
was a Britifh chieftain in fome part of the 
North, probably among the Ottadini, in the 
fixth century. The Saxons conquered in the 
battle with fuch flaughter, that Aneurin was 
one of three who were the only furvivors of the 
diftinguifhed men who led the Britons to the 
conflict. ‘I'he poet was afterwards killed trea- 
cheroufly by one Eiddyn, 

His poem contains 920 lines, of varied mea- 
fure, but all rimed. Its object appears to be 
to:commemorate the brave patriots who were 
engaged in the battle. Another poem on the 
months alfo bears his name; and of two poems 
entitled, “‘ The Incantation of Maelderw,” that 
in fome MSS. have Taliefin’s name, it may be 
doubted if ane be not more properly referable 
to Aneurin *. 


The poems of Taliefin are on different fub- 


* See them in Archaiology, p. 61 and 84. The poem 


en the months is after the Gododin, p. 14. 
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jects. The moft important, are thofe which 
concern the battles between the Britons atid the 
Saxons ; and thefe are the poems for whofe ge- 
nuinenefs I argue. He lived in the fixth cen- 
tury. His principal patron was Urien, king 
of a little fiate called Reged, of -which the po- 
fition is not certain. To this king ten poems 
are devoted, which celebrate his patriotic bat- 
tles. There are alfo elegies of Taliefin, on 
other Britifh warriors, as Owain, the fon of 
Urien, Ercwlf, Madawe the bold, and Erov 
the fierce ; Aeddon of Mon, Uther Pendragon, 
and Corroi, the fon of Dairy. His other poems 
are of lefs value. Some are unintelligible, be- 
caufe full of Bardic or Druidical myfticifm, and 
perhaps fome are afcribed to him, of which he 
was not the author. Thefe, however, may, 
from internal evidence, and other circumftances, 
be difcriminated by a careful and intelligent 
critic, well acquainted with the language. All 
that bear his name have been printed in the 
Archaiology. 

Llywarch Hén, lived both in the fixth and 
feyenth centuries. He was a prince of Argoed, 
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in Cumberland. He vifited the court of Ar. 
thur, and confumed his moft vigorous years in 
oppofing the Anglo-Saxons. As they advanc- 
ed, he took refuge with his furviving children 
in Powys, and fhared in the wars of the hofpi- 
table Cynddylan. Moft of his poems are of 
hiftorical utility. One is an elegy on Geraint, 
a Devyonthire ledder—another is an elegy on 
Urien, king of Reged—-another on his. patron 
Cynddylan—another on Cadwallon, the fon of 
Cadvan. ‘The poem on his own great age, and 
the fate of his children, who perifhed in the 
wars, 1s very interefting. 

Merdhin the Caledonian, alfo furnamed 
Wryllt, or the Salvage, has not left much. He 
was taught by Taliefin, and of courfe lived in 
the fixth and feventh centuries. His Afallenau, 
or a Poem on an Orchard, which had been 
given to him, contains fome allufions ‘to the 
events of his time, which are curious. As this 
bard had the reputation of a prophet, there are 
fome things afcribed to him which he never 
wrote, and fome which he did write have 
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beeh interpolated*. The dialocue between him 
and his fifter 1s obvioufly furreptitious ; nor dd 
I accredit all the Hotariau. Judicious eriticifii 
will eafily detect the {purious poems; 

T will now ftate the courfe of argumént 
which I fhall adopt to prove the propofition 
above mentioned, and I hope to’ make it 
as fatisfactory as the cafe will admit. The 
reader will in jnflice to the fubject, recolle& 
its antiquity, and therefore neither expect the 
unerring precifion of matheniatical reafoning, 
nor the accumulation of evidence overpowering 
doubt, which might be adduced, if the autho?s 
in queftion had been modein poets. 

The evidence in favour of any aficient author 
may be divided into two forts—The external, 


and the internal. I fhall firft confider 


THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, 
— I will begin this by mentioning 
Ce iit, The old MSS. which now exift of 


thefe poems, and then thew, 


* Gtraldus exprefsly fiates this---his words will be 
voted prefently. 


2ndly, 
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' Odly, That thefe poems, or fome of them, 
and their authors, have been mentioned, | 
or alluded to by a feries of bards, whofe 
works ftill exift undifputed, from before 
the 12th century, ‘to a recent period. 

Thefe facts will fhew that they are at leaft 

‘ho modern forgery, and that they were in ex- 

iftence in the twelfth century. The queftion 

will then become this—Were thefe poems ex- 
ifting genuinely in the 12th century, or were 
they then forged ? 

To decide this great queftion, it will be im- 
portant to inquire, 

3dly, If there were any bards among the 
Britons in the 6th century ; and, 

Athly, Iffuch bards as Aneurin, Taliefin, 
Liywarch Hén, and Merdhin, then ex- 
ifted. 

If we fhall find that the Britons had bards fo 
early, and in particular thefe individual bards, 
we fhall have gained one ftep in our refearclies, 
and this ftep will not be an inconfiderable one. 

But as the queftion will turn on the probabi- 
lity of thefe bards leaving MSS. as well as on 

& 


Ye 


their 
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their exiftence, it will be neceffary to con- 
fider, : 

sthly, If any writings of a century fo re- 
mote as the 6th have come down to us. 

Othly, If the Britons had then the art of 
writing. 

vthly, If the writing of any other Briton 
of this period, whofe genuinenefs is un- 
difputed, has come down to us. 

Should thefe queftions be fatisfactorily an- 
fwered in the affirmative, another ftep in our 
progrefs will be gained. If the genuine com- 
pofition of any other Briton of this age has fur- 
vived to us, fo might the works of thefe Britith 
Bards. | 

I think I fhall make a third adyance, if I 
fhew from incontrovertible authority, 

Sthly, That in the 12th century there 
were writings of old Britith Bards extant, 
which were ¢hen called ancient. 

This chain of proofs appears to me to make 
the external evidence as ftrong as the cafe wilJ 
admit. I fubmit that we receive the poems af 
Homer as genuine, ona degree of external. evi= 


éence not more fatisfaétory. 


I pre- 
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I prefume that I fhall have acquired at leatt 
aright to fay, that after this feries of facts in 
favour of thefe poems, nothing but their inter- 
‘nal evidence counteracting them can warrant’ 


us in difcrediting them. On 


THEIR INTERNAL EVIDENCE, 


I will endeavour to ftate, 

1ft, That the fubjects of this poetry could 
an{wer no purpofe of intereft in the 
12th century. 

2ndly, That their fubjedts were the moft 
unlikely of all others for a forger to 
have chofen. 

3dly, That Arthur is fpoken of in a man- 
ner inconfiftent with the fuppofition of 
forgery. 

Athly, That the fubjeéts are fuch as, if 
genuine, might be expected from their 
real authors. 

Sthly, That the language is not obvious 
to modern Welfhmen, and has there- 
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fore an important feature of the language 
of the times to which they pretend. 

6thly, That their hiftorical allufions are 
true. 

zthly, That the manners they exprets are 
confiftent. 

sthly, That the form and compofition of 
the poems fuit the period. 

I fhall then attempt to anfwer the main ob- 
jections, which have been urged againft them 3 
and conclude with fhewing that the forgery 
could not have been practifed without detec- 
tion, in thofe times; that there is nothing ex- 
trdordinary in the faét, which this effay is di- 


reGed to fubftantiate, that'thefespoems are at- 


tefted by an unvaried ftream of national belief, 


and that any {cepticifm about them has been 


of recent ori gin, 


Doe ee il 
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« THE OLD MANUSCRIPTS NOW EXIST- 
ING OF THESE POEMS.” 


Tf£-there had been no ancient MSS. of this 

poetry to have produced, it would not alone 
have been a conclufive argument againtt it, 
becaule the ancient MSS. are ufually fuperted- 
ed by fubfequent tranfcripts, and becaufe men 
often admit works to be genuine, without pof- 
{effing very ancient MSS. .of them. Of the 
numerous Greek: and Latin works, which we 
poffels, how few are there of which very an- 
cient MSS. can be adduced ! 

Time and accident confume MSS..as weil 
as buildings. and men. Old. copies decay 01 
are loft, and new ones fucceed. When fa- 
milies die, their libraries become difperfed, and’ 
many a MS. and book, which were.once hoard- 
ed as treafures, have mouldered on ftalis, or 


have beén ufed as wafte paper. Sons very of- 


ten inherit neither the tafte nor the knowledge 
of their fathers ;. and they who fquander the 


eftates of their ancefiors, are mot very likely to 


be careful of their books, 
c 3 A oreat 
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A great curiolity has, in the laft century, 
been cherifhed for the oldeft MSS. of authors. 
In former times, however, there was no fuch 
anxicty to preferve ancient tran{cripts. Some 
MSS. were preterred to others for the coftlinefs 
of their decorations, and fome for the beauty 
. ‘e of the writing; but the mere age was not in 
aN former times particularly appreciated. Even 
they who valued the author they preferved, 
were not aware of the importance of the earlicft 
MSS. becaufe when no one dreamt of doubt- 
ing the genuinenefs of a work, they would 
make no provifions for proving it to a future 
generation. 

It is therefore a matter of pure chance, that 
any ancient MSS. of a book has defcended to 
US. 

We fhould be fomewhat furprifed, if we in- | 
Boe quired minutely into the evidence on which we 
accredit the genuinenefs of the numerous an- 
cient authors of Greece and Rome, becaufe in 
many cafes we fhould find, that far as antiquity 
of MSS. was concerned, it is very flight. I 
believe that we have in no cafe the MSS. actu - 


ally 
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ally penned by the author, icarcely any in the 
author's time, and very few within two orthree 
centuries after him. We have often adopted 
the title of the MSS. we have found, and have 
afcribed them to the authors whofe names were 
prefixed. In fome of the moft celebrated, we 
can attefi the genuinenefs by a feries of quota- 


tions and allufions of fucceeding ages. In 


<7 


= 


many we Only find notices that fuch authors 
wrote on fuch topics. Several have been re- 
ceived without either of thefe protections. And 
yet we have generally admitted them to be ge- 


nuine, and laugh at the extravagance of Har- 


5 
douin, who rafhly pronounced the claffics to 
be modern forgeries. 

The fa& which I have urged, that thefe 
poems have paffed in Wales from age to age 
unqueftioned, operates againft the exiftence of 
many- ancient MSS. They could not have an- 
ticipated doubt in a cafe where they neither 
had any, nor heard of any; and could not 
therefore have provided againft it by carefully 
hoarding the moft ancient MSS. for their pof- 
terity to produce. The doubt, however, hav- 


CA 


eg 
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ing been raifed in our times, there can be no 
but that the old MSS. now remaining 
be henceforward very anxioufly preferved, 

here is another reafon why old MSS, can: 
not be expected to abound in. Wales, This 1S, 


4 


that for fo confined a diftrictt, it has beén very 


often the object of mil litary {poil. It was in~’ 


vaded and ravaged by many Anglo-Saxon 
sings. It had mourned. the depredations of the 
Irifh, and fall; more of the North mens Our 
Harold renewed their diftreffesin the aneriett 
form before the Norman conqueft, It fuffered 
under William and the other Norman kings ; 
and no one can forget the conqueft of Edward 
the Fir. Welth hiftory abounds with civil 
feuds, and their correfpondesit ruin. |The 'de- 
ftruCtion of the fuperb library at Raglan Caftle 
occurred in the time of Cromwell, and many 
other libraries were difperfed-or deftroyed, 

Yet notwithtt anding thefe loffes, there are 
two, if not three ancient MSS. extant, which 
have no appearance of having been written 
later than the 12th century. One of thefe is 
the. Black’ Book of Caermarthen, which, with 


1 
the 
&liw 
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or 
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the other, is now in the library at Hengutt, in. 
Mefionethfhire. There is alfo another MS. in 
the Red Book of Hergeft in Jefus College, 
Oxford, which feems to have been written in 
the 14th century. 

The MSS. in the library at Hengurt are de- 
fcribed by Lhwyd in his Archeologia Britan- 
ica, publifhed 1707. 

Mr. Lhwyd fays, that the library of Hengurt, 
 éolleGted in the reign of Charles the Firft by 
that learned and candid antiquary Robert 
Vaughan, of Hengurt, efquire, confifts of 
gbout 70 old MSS. on parchment, and a con- 
fiderable number of others on paper. 

‘¢ The oldeft MSS. I faw at Hengurt, 1s y 
Lhyvyr dy .o Gaer Vyrdbyn, or the Black 
Book of Caermarthen. It is a quarto of 54 

eayes, containing poems of the fixth century, 
by ee, n Wyllt, Palicfin, Liywarch Hen, 
1 Elacth. The former part of this book 
isin a.lareé fair character, and feems confide- 
rably older than the latter, and the latter migh 
So ly have been tranferibed by that noted 
Bard-Cyndhelu Brydydh Mawr, or at leaft in 


his 
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his time, which was about the year 1160. f 
am fenfible Dr. Davies places this poet 90 years 
later; but in this MS. fol. 52, I. find ‘he 


writes an elegy on the death of Madog ab 


Mredydh, Prince of Powys, which was in the. 


year 1158.” p, 225. 


That Lhwyd is correct in placing Cyndhelu, 


about 1160 there can be nodoubt. His poems 
prove it. 

In another part of his catalogue, he exprefies 
himfelf in. Welth of this fame MS. what may 
hterally tranflated thus: 

“* The Black Book of Caermarthen, a yo- 
dume of 54 leaves quarto, parchment, in the 
hbrary of Mr. Vaughan, at Hengurt. The 
firft half of this feems to have been written ina 
very ancient large hand. The reft is in a later 
hand, but ancient *.” He then fpecifies its 
contents. Among thefe are the principal po- 
ems of Merdhin and Llywarch Hén, with fome 
of Taliefins The more recent hand writing 
comes in at fol. 45. : 


From thofe who have lately infpected this 


*, Prage. 


MS. 


Doone 
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MS. T underftand that: the firft part is written 


like profe, without the diftinétions of the po- 


etical lines, which is a mark of its antiquity. 
The Welfh Archaiology enables me to give the 
reader a fpecimen of this, as the editors have 
“printed fome pages out of it with exactnefs, 
Jt isin a large hand, 
Gogonedauc argluit 
hanpich guell. Athue 
dicco de egluis. achagell A 
kagell. ac egluis. A vaft- 
ad. a diffuis. A. Teir fin- 
haun yflit. Due uch guit. 
ac un uch eluit. A. yris- 
gaud ar dit. A. firic ap’ 
wit. Athuendiguifte aw- 
saham pen fit. A. Vuchet 
tragiuit. A, adar aguen- 


en. A, attpaur a dien *. 


It requires fome attention to diftinguifh. the 


lines and their rimes, which are thefe: 


* Archaiology, p.575. 


Gogone dauc 
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Gogonedauc argluit hanpich guell 
Ath uedicco de eo luis achagell. 

7} : } i 

l ac egluis 

A. vaftad a diffuis 

A. Teir finhaun yiiit 

Due uch cult 

Ac un uch eluit’, 

A. yris gaud ar dit 

A. firic ap’ wit 

Ath uendiguifte awraham pen fit 
A. Vuchet tragiuit 


A. adar aouenen 
o 


A. attpaur a dien. 


Che firft part, by the {tyle of writing, feems, 
as f am informed; tobe the production of the 


tenth century, or thereabouts.’ The latter part 
refembles- in the handwriting other MSS. 


4 


which are known to have been written in the 


Another ancient MS. in this library, Lhwyd_ 
concifely mentions under the title of “‘ The 


Book of Talicfin*,” becaufe it cohtains mo of 


* PP, 264. 


his 


hte ee 
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his poems. It is a parchment MSs. The 
writing is. ancient. I have not myfelf feen it, 
but I am affured that it has the appearance of 
a MS. of the twelfth century. From the re- 
port, which I haye heard of the liberality of its 
prefent proprietor, Colonel Griffith Howel 
Vaughan, I believe I do‘ not err in ftating, 
that no gentleman, whofe curiofity fhould lead 
him to Hengurt, would be refufed the liberty 
of feeing thefe two curious MSS. 

In the time of Lhwyd there was another an- 
cient MS. in this library, which he. entitles 
«; The Book of Aneurin*.’ It was an oc- 
tavo, and contained the Gododin, and fome 
other poems afcribed to Aneurin. 

This was alfo in parchment, and I am in- 
formed had the appearance of a MSb. of the 
19th century. It continued in the Hengurt 
library from the days of Lhwyd to our time, 
but within the laft 20 years has difappeared 
from it. I will prefume that it has been only 
borrowed, and. that it will be honourably re- 


turned to the collection at Hengurt. 


* P, 261 and 254. 


The 
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Be The Red Book of Hergeft is: ftill in the lf. 


— 


: 
brary of Jefus College, at Oxford. Lhwyd 
fays that it is in parchment, in folio, contain- 
ing 465 leaves * ; that it exhibits antiquities of 
various kinds, and was written at the end of the 
fourteenth century +, It contains the poems of 
Llywarch Hén, fome of Merdhin, and Tal- 
icfin, befides many poems of the following cen- 
turies ¢. 


In the Hengurt library are two more recent 


* According to the account of a gentleman who ina 
{pected this MS. in 1783, Lhwyd has ftated the pages in- 
accurately, This gentleman’s remarkis, «© Y¥ Llyfr Coch 
“is a folio, containing 360 leayes, 720 pages, and 1449 
* columns.’” 


? P. 254 and 261. 


+ It alfo contains three Welth chronicles, 


Welfth grammar 


an ancient 
> and fome Welfth romances, as. Buchedd 
Carlemain, Yftori Bown, (or Bevis) o Hamtwn, Yftor 3 

ee Cilydd fab Celyddon Wledig, Yftori Eirauc Iarll y’ Go- 
bee gledd, Yftori Gereint fab Erbin The Mabinogi, and the 
ee ¥ {tori y Seithwyr Doethion, It has alfo the ancient Welth 
medical treatife called Meddygon Myddfai, and the Triads, 
entitled Trioedd Ypys Prydain, | 


tran{cripts 
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tranfcripts of thefe old poems, which may be 
alfo mentioned. One MS. was written by 
- Sir Hugh Pennant, in the time of Henry the 
Eighth. It contains the poems of Merdhin 
and many others *. 

Another copious tranfcript, entitled, “ M4 
‘ Kynveirdh Cymreig, or the Ancient Welfh 
Bards,” was written by Mr. Robert Vaughan, 
*n the time of Charles the Firft. It contains 
the Gododin ; maft of Taliefin’s fongs ; thofe 
of Liywarch, and fome others -. 

There is another tranfcript called Kutta 
Kyvarwydh f. 

In noticing thefe MSS. Te am only ftating 
the contents of the Hengurt library, and of the 
one at Jefus College. There are many other 
Welth colleGtions, which contain MSS. or tran- 
fcripts of thefe ancient poems, of various ages 
before and fince the 14th century. The Welfh 
MSS. in the library of the Earl of Maccles- 
field are not yet known. They were collected 
by the Rey. Mofes Williams, who left them to 


* Lhwyd, 250, t.258, T2575 
Mr. 
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3 Mr. William Jones, the father of the late celé. 
brated Sir Wilham Jones.. Mr. Jones bequeath- 
them to the late Earl of Macclefield, but they 

have not been yet allowed to be publicly ins 
{pected. 

As they who with to inveftigate the fubject 
of the MSS. more clofely, may defire to know 
the beft places fortheir refearch, I willrefer them 
to the “‘ General Advertifement” to the Welth 
Archaiology, which contains a ftatementiof the 
principal collections, not of thefe Bards only, 
but of all the Welsh Itterature, 
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I do not propofe this work to be a vindica- 
tion of all the poems that have been generally 
attributed to Aneurin, Taliefin, Merdhin, or 
Llywarch Hén, or promifcuoufly publifhed as 
theirs. My object is to authenticate the ge- 
nuinenefs of fuch of them as I think beyond 
all difpute ; and they are the following : 

OF ANEURIN, 
The Gododin. 7 
OF LLYWARCH HEN, 

The Elegy on Geraint ab Erbin. 

Ditto on Urien Reged. 

Ditto on Cynddylan. 

Ditto on Cadwallon. 

The Poem on his old age. 

Ditto to Maenwyn. 

Ditto to the Cuckoo.’ 

OF MERDHIN. 

The Avallenau. 

OF TALIESIN. 

The Poems to Urien, and on his battles. 

His Dialogue with Merdhin. 

The Poems on Elphin. 

And his Hiftorical Elegies. 
D 
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In feleéting the above, I do not mean toin- 


finuate that fome others, which are afcribed to 
thefe authors, may not be genuine likewife. I 
am fatisfied that fome are not genuine, and that 
fome have been interpolated. There are feveral 
others, however, efpecially of Taliefin, which 
may be genuine. But I conceive that the quef- 
tion which preffes 1s, not whether this or that 
poem is to be accredited, becaufe a fimpler in- 
veftigation of its evidences might, determine 
that if a given number had been already ad- 
mitted, but whether there are any which ought 
to be placed in an age fo early. . The preyail- 
ing {cepticifm denies that there are any genuine 
poems of the fixth century extant. It afferts, 
that every Welfh poem, referred by Welth- 
men to this ancient period, isa factitious com- 
polition of the twelfth or fucceeding century. 
My duty, therefore, if I attempt to impugn 
this fcepticifm,. is to. fhew that there are ge+ 
nuine works of the fixth century now in exift- 
ence. I adduce the poems above felected as . 
fuch. If my arguments are fuccefsful as. to 
thefe poems, then any others may be added to 


the 
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the accredited number, which judicious and 
learned criticifm fhall allow to be genuine, after 
due confideration. | 

Now of the Gododin, I have mentioned, that, 
until very lately, a MS. of it was in the Hen- 
eurt library, which feemed to be of the hand 
writing of the twelfth century. I am inform- 
ed that it was in hand writing and appearance 
very fimilar to the book of Taliefin, which is 
yet in the library, and may be feen by any 
one. A complete tranfcript of the Gododin 
was made ‘by Mr. Vaughan, in the time: of 
Charles the Firft, and many copies of it, of 
various dates, exift in Welfh collections. 

The poems of Llywarch Hén, above men- 
fioned, are in the Black Book of Caermarthen, 
and in the Red Book of Hergeft. They are a 
part of Mr. Vaughan’s tranfcript, and of 
others. 

The Avallenau of Merdhin is in the Black 
Book of Caermarthen, with others that are af- 
cribed to him. It isin Sir Hugh Pennant’s 
tranfcript, made in the time.of Henry the 

D2 Eighth, 
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Eighth, in the Kutta Kyvaruydh, and in 


other tran{cripts. 

Of Taliefin, the Dialogue with Merdhin, 
the Graves of the Warriors, and a few others, 
are in the Black Book of Caermharthen. Mott 
of thofe, which I have mentioned to be his, 
are with others in the MS. called the Book 
ef Talicfin, in the Hengurt library, which is 
placed in the twelfth century, or nearly fo, 
Some are in the Red Book of Hergeft, and 
all are in Mr. Vaughan’s tranfcript, and many 
in y Kutta Kyvaruydh. 

What other ancient MSS. of any of the 
works of thefe Bards, are in the Macclesfield, 
or other collections, I cannot ftate, becaufe I 
am not informed. But I conceiye, that from 
the above ftatement, I am authorized to affirm, 
that there are MSS. of poems of thefe four 
Bards now extant, which were written in or 
before the twelfth century. I will-confirm thig 
atfertion by thewing, 
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andly, That thefe poems, or fome of 
them, and their authors, have been 
mentioned or alluded to by a feries of 
Bards,. whofe works fiill exift undif- 
puted, from before the twelfth cen- 
tury, to a recent period. 

There is a poem which bears the fame name 
with one of Taliefin’s, but which is attributed 
to Golyddan. It is called Arymes Prydein 
Vawr. From its internal evidence, it feems to 
have been written in the end of the feventh, or 
inthe eighth century. He mentions that the 
Britons will recover their country again, and 
adds *, ‘* Dyfgogan Merddin,’—Merddin 
foretells it. This is a direct allufion to that 
paffage of the Avallenau, which we fhalf here- 
after quote, and which Jeffery has imitated. In 
this paffage, Merdhin foretelis the return of 


the Britons. 


In an ancient campofition, which is ufually 
placed in the tenth century, called Enetynion 


y Clywaid, we find Llywarch quoted as a Bard: 


*Welth Archaiology, p. 156. 
D3 
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<¢ Hatt thou heard what Llywarch fang 
«¢ (The intrepid and brave old man) 
«¢ Greet kindly, tho’ there be no acquaintance." 
A glyweiftia gant Llywarch, 
Oedd henwr drud dihayarch : 
Onid kyvarwydd cyvarch. 
Arch. Cynveirdd, p. 173. 


In.the fame poem we find Taliefin mention- 


ed as a Bard, and his fon quoted : 
a3 «« Haft thou heard what Avaon fang 
‘« (The fon of Talefin, whofe mufe was juit.) 
«* The countenance cannot conceal the forrow of the 
heart.” | 
A glyweifti a gant Ayaon, ' 
Vab Taliefin gerdd gyvion : 
Wi chel grudd gyftudd ealon. P. 173. 


None of the poems of Avaon have furvived. 


In another of the fame poems, we find Aneur- 


in incidentally mentioned, and asa Bard: 
«« Haft thou heard the faying of Kennyd 
«<The fon of Aneurin, the well-skilled Bard: 
“* There are none free from care but the provident.’” 
A glyweifti gwedyl Cennyz 
Vab Aneurin varz celvyz : 


Nid dioval ond dedwyz. 
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In the fame poem, both Talicfin and Merdh- 
in are diftinctly fpecified, and as contempo- 
raries : 

sc Haft thou heard the faying of Talicfn 
‘© In conyerfation with Merdkin. 
‘* It is natural for the indifcreet to laugh immederately.” 
| A glyweifti gwedyl Taliefin, 
Yn ymzizan & Merzin: 


Gnawd i anghall tragwerthin. 


ee SE A 


In another poem of the fame age, or perhaps 
earlier, we find an obvious allufion to the poem 
of Aneurin on the battle of Cattraeth : 


“* Like Cattraeth great and glorious.’” 
«* Kilywod Gattraeth vaur vygedauc” 
Welth Arch. 180, 

Why was Cattraeth great and glorious? 
Not from the event, for that was peculiarly 
difaftrous to the Britons ; but it was made glo- 
rious by the much celebrated poem of Aneurin 
upon it. Unlefs we prefume this poem to have 

then exifted, the line has no meaning. 
Thefe fix notices of thefe ancient Bards are 


taken from poems which, according to the ge- 
D4 neral 
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neral confent of the beft Welth critics, were 
written before the twelfth century. 


| 


The allufions to thefe Bards in the authors of 


| ~ the fwelfth century are very numerous. There 
oe are not fewer than fourteen paflages diftin@ly 
bsg : referring to thofe Bards, or fome of their poems, 
nae in the works of the twelfth century. I will 


produce them as nearly as poffible in the order 


of their chronology. 


1, Between the years 1140, and 1172, was 


Hywer, the fon of Owen, of Gwynedh. 


His father was honoured with fome of the beit 
poems of Gwalchmai* and Cynddelu +, the 


two ftars of the Welth Parnaffus; and to his 


fon Hywel, whom I am going to quote, Cyn- 
ddelu alfo addreffed an ode t. 


This prince wrote fome odes on Love, and 
fome on War. In one, which is entitled 
Gorhofedh, ‘or his Delights, he mentions Mer- 


dhin, and fpeaks of himasa Bard. 


See Archaiol. p. 196—198. 


Ibid. 204---207, 


7) eee ee ee 
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« To confiruct an ancient or primitive fong, 


« A fong of praife, fuch as Merdbin fang.” 
Kyffylltu canu kyflevin 
Kert volyant val y cant Mertin 


Welth Arch. p. 278. 


Here the prince explicitly mentions Mer- 


dhin, not merely as a Bard, but as one in his 
days, (or in the twelfth century,) ancient or 
primitive. To confiruét.an ancient fong, fuck 
as Merdhin fang, is, in effect, to fay that 


Merdhin’s fongs were ancient. 
The expreffions feem to indicate that Mer- 


dhin’s poetry exifted in his time; for how 
could he have talked of conftructing or putting 
together a fong like Merdhin’s, unlefs fome 
of Merdhin’s poetry was in being. 

Cywppetv was a Bard who lived. between 
1150, and 1200, and whofe genius, although 
various, yet excelled in the bolder {trains of 
heroic poetry. His compofitions were nume- 
rous. Forty-nine of his pieces haye defcend- 
ed to us. 

In his elegy on Rhiryd, he mentions Tal- 


1efin 
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refin by name, and as a diftinguifhed Welty 
Bard. The paffage will fpeak for itfelf, 


Whilft there was the folemn feaft, and fuitable wealth, 
To meno one would {peak but agreeably ; 


ome the mild chief intermitted not his numerons 


gifts ; 
ae To me the valiant one made not the two chéeks of dif. 
ay 
eee & grace : 


"The fong was. not a voice of difgrace to the people of 
Cynvarch. 
«¢ From the head of Tahefin, in bardic learning exe 
alted, 


A bardic lay thall come tome.” 


Tra vu vyg kyvet yg kyuoeth yawn, 

Nym llauarei y nep nam bei digawn 

Nym ditolei y lary o lawer dawn ; . 
Nym goruc deur wr deurut warthlawn 3 

Ny bu warthlef kert kynverching werin. 

- O benn Taliefin bartrin beirtrig 


Barteir om kyveir. . 
es Cyndcelu, Marunad Ririd, p- 230. 


ee ee 


3, In another poem, an elegy on Owen of 
Gwynedh, Cynddelu yifibl y alludes to the poem 
of Taliefin on the battle of Argoed Llwyvain : 


Haftening 
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' Haftening mutually to urgeon, 
| In heroic manner, in the great field fo illuttrious, 
The horned array of the winged warrior 
Was the energy, the heroifm of Owen. 
In the tumult, the leader of flaughter heaps carcafes, 
As in the bloody conflict of Argoed Liwyvain. 
Yn ebrwyd gyfarwain 
Y gwrfoes yg orfaes cyfrgain 
I gornawr gwriawr goradain 
Yewrial ygwryd OWain 
Ygorun aergun aergyfrain 
Yn aergad yn Argoed Liwyfain. 
Cynd. Mar. Ow. Gwyn. 207. 
The-name fake of the hero of Cynddelu had 
been praifed by Taliefin in his poem on the 
battle of Argoed Llwyvain on this occafion. 
The Britons, under Urien and his fon Owen, 
were invaded by a Saxon leader, whom Tal- 
iefin names Flamddwyn. ‘This word literally 
means flame-bearing, and therefore 1s probably 
not the real name of the Saxon General, but 


an angry epithet defcriptive of his ravages. 


Taliefin mentions that he made an infolent de- 
mand of hoftages and fubmiffion from the 


Britons. 
«c Flamddwyn 
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with great impetuofity, 
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ee Will they ¢ rive ho 
Atorelwis Fla; 


tages—-are they ready 3” 


inddwyn fawr drybeftawd ; 


A ddodynt yngwyfilon: a ynt parawd ? 


Vid 


cin, Gwaith Arg. LI. 5 


be, 


the eager courage: | 


of Owen, who was the firft to give the an- 
mn & 
E : fwer of pa triotiim to the invaders, 


@ 
iia 


Was anfwered 


by shee Let the gath appear--= 


‘rain foflawd 


Nid dodynt, nid yaynt, mid ynt parawd.—Thia. 


poet then mentions the furious conflic 
which followed fram this refufal of fubmuffion. 


Now the compliment which Cynddelu paid 


to the hero of his elegy, Owen of Gwynedh, by 


alluding to the battle of Ly yvain, was thiss 


Che refufal and defiance to F) lamddwyn was 

Sod : i ge | aX 
a given by Owen, the fon of Unrien; and this. 
fou {pirited conduct produced the ce elebrated con- 


fiét which 


CO’ 


lowed. By comparin the bat- 
y 
ven with that in which the Owen 


of Taliefin had diftinguithed himfelf, Cynddela 


appears 
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. appears to have meant to have exalted the cha- 
! ° wy ° ® 
|racter of his own hero, by affimilating it to the 


| merit and celebrity of his recorded namefake. 


ete 


| 4, This fame author, Cynddelu, alfo alludes 
‘in another place to the poem of ‘Taliefin on the 


he 
battle of Argoed Liwyvain: 


«* He hurried om impetuoufly-to the affailt like the 

flame-fpreading Flamddwyn.”’ 
Ffwyr ffyf{giad fal fleimiad Flamddwyn. 
Cynd, Dadol. Rhys. 235. 

Who was this Flamddwyn ? It has been al- 

ready mentioned that it is the defcriptive name 

of the Saxon hero in.the poem of Taliefin, on 

the. battle of Argoed Llwyvain; and it is re- 

markable that he is diftinguifhed by Taliefin 

for the circumftance, to illuftrate which his 
Name is here introduced. 


The point of the fimile is the hurrying to 


the attack—He hurried impetuoufly to it like 
|Flamddwyn. Now when Taliefin mentions 
: Flamddwyn, it is with the fame circumftance 
of impetuofity and hafte: Thus, when he firft 
Mentions him, he fays, 


é¢ Dygryflowys 


» SSSA SRL deh oa 
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as Dygryfowys Flamddwyn.” 
<¢ Flamddwyn bajftened quickly” 
to his hoftile object. 


When he mentions him again, he fays, 


ec Atovelwis Flamddwyn fawr drybeftawd.”’ 


«¢ Flamddwyn demanded with great rmpetuofity,’” 


It feems that Cynddelu introduced the fimile 


of Flamddwyn from recollecting this poem 


and thefe expreflions of Taliefin. 


= 


5, Cynddelu alfo mentions Merdhin. I will 
quote the paflage at length, that the reader 
may have fome idea of the manner of thefe 
Welth Bards. The fubject of the poem from’ 
which this extract is made, is the death of 
Owen. The poem is an elegy on the death, 
the effect of which, on many, he now proceeds 
to deferibe : 


On the progeny of Run lie the red earth and ftones : 
‘Ominous, not glad tidings, was the fate of the Chief: 
it is an.eraen of the pain of agitated terror, 


To the finger from the fplendour of the palace, 
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To the minftrels whofe requefts were for fender courfers*, 


But to the crimfoned wolf of terror, and to the ravens, 


it was a boon. 
| Frequently will it come to the memory of the profound 
' 

Bards ; 


To Cynddelu it forbodes delay to his claims of honour. 
| Of the honour’d fovereign—the armour of the hott of 
| raging flaughter— 

Of Owen, God has determined the day ; 

Of the venerated head appropriately predominating in 
Britain. 

Thus in the conflict of Arderydd, wrath falked through 
| the battle, 

| Amid ruin and falling flaughter 

Over myriads of men, over Merdbin, who was. illuf- 
2 trious.”’ 

Ay hil Run rud weryd.a main 

: Y dragon coeling nid coelfain ei dwyn 


ua Ys coel brwyn braw dilain 
| y 
: J gerdawr a’m preidiawr a’m prain 


* Literally « for the flender-bodied onen” ‘The Welth 
| poetry has frequently inftances of defcriptive adjectives 
being ufed to exprefs noun fubfiantives. Thus the Bards 
fometimes put meinir fora charming woman. The word 
literally means any thing flender and lively. For the 
fame interefting object, they have alfo the compound 
eiliw-manod, or ‘* refembling in mien the light driven 
fnow.” 


T eilwyon 
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I eilwyon am eirchion archfain 

{ flaid rud i fraw fud i frain 

I feird dwfn dyf yd a gofiain 

1 Gyndelw oed ardelw urdain 

Urd Wledig Inrig Ilu aergrain 

ise Urdws Duw diwyrnawd Owain 

Urdawl ben priawdnen Prydain 

; ae Mal gwaith Arderyd gwyth ar dyrfain cad 


In argrad yn aergrain 


Uch myrd wyr uch Myrdhin oed cain. 


Mar. Ow. Gwyn. 207. | 


ee | 
He goes on ‘to defcribe the motions of the : 
birds of prey on the battle, which I will add | 


for its {trong imagery : 


Over the hawk’s ftation, over the hawk’s banquet. of 
_heads 

Over the quivering of the fpears reddening was the wing, 

Qver the hewling of the ftorm the courfe of the fea- 
gul was manifeft. 

Over the blood whirling, the blood flowing the exult- 

iD. ing ravens were {creaming. 

: Oyer the blood gufhing, over the treafure of the fierce= 
wing’d race, 

Was the clamour of the apt energy, aptly fpreading 
thro’ the sky, 

Uch 


ie Wa ae * a eee ae 
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Uch gwaichlan uch gwalchlad pennain 

Uch gwayw rynyn rudaw adain 

Uch gwaed gwynt golau hynt gwylain 

Uch gwaed lyry gwaedlanw gwaedai gigfrain 

Uch gwaed frau uch adnau ednain 

Yggawr huyfgwr huyfgain yn wybyr.--- 

| Mar. Ow. Gwyn. 207, 
In this paffage we fee Merdhin mentioned 

a5 being illuftrious or fplendid, and as having 
been in the battle of Arderydd. Now Merdhin 
the Bard was in this battle ; and why was he 
particularized with the epithet “ illuftrious?” 
The poem, already quoted, of Howel explains 


it; It was the effect of his bardic fame. 


Se ee ee 


6. Another princely Bard was Owen Cyveil- 
ioc. He flourifhed betweeh 1150 and 1197. 
He was the prince of Powys. He was engaged 
in fome inteftine conflicts with Howel *; he 
fought with our Henry, and at laft excited 
apainft himfelf Owen of Gwynedd, the hero 
of the poetry of Gwalchmai and Cyndelu. 
This hero defeated ahd expelled Owen Cyveil+ 


joc in 1166 from Powys, to-which, however; 


he was re-admitted. 


« See Wynue’s Hiftory of Wales, 187. 
BE, Thig 
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This Owen of Powys has written a very inte- 
refting poem called ‘© Hitlas,” or the’ Blue 
long Horn; and in this we meet with an unde- 
niable allufion to the poem of Aneurin on the 
battle of Cattraeth. The poem is givenin Eng- 
lifh among Evans’s fpecimens *; but as his 
tranflation is too free to fuit the feverity of do- 
cuments for accurate reafoning, I will turn it 
into more literal Hnglish. 

After fpeaking of Madawc and Meilir, as 
«“ men habituated to tumult.” as “the fhields 
of their army,” “ the teachers of battle,” he 


¢ 


fuddenly introduces, 


« Hear how with their portion of mead, went with 


their Lord to Cattraeth 

Faithful the purpofe of their fharp weapons, 

The hoft of Mynydauc, to their fatal reft. 

They obtained the recording, tho’ pernicious to their 
active leader. 

They did not, like my warriors in the hard ftruggle 


of Maelor, 


Liberate the prifoner, yet their praife has been eftab- 


1°41, 


_3 93 
linea, 
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Kigleu ain dal met myned dreig Kattraeth 
Kywir eu harvaeth aryen lliveid 
Gofgort Vynytawc am eu cyfgeid 
Kawflant y hadrawt cas vlawt vleinieid 
Ni wnaeth a wnaeth vynghedwyr ynghalet Vaelor 
Dillwng karcharor duleft volcid. 
Hirlas Euein, 266. 

{ think that this paffage affords very {atis- 
factory teftimony to the exiftence of the Go- 
dodin at this period, even though Aneurin’s 
name is not here mentioned. 

My reafons for the opinion are thefe : 

1. The prince alludes to the warriors whe----—— 
went with Mynydauc to Cattraeth, as havinge=." | 
drank their mead. . Now the great topic perpe- 
tually recurring in the Gododin is that the 


Britons loft the battle of Cattraeth, and fuffer- 


he 


ed fo feverely becaufe they ‘had drank their 


oe) 


mead too profufely. ‘The paffages in the Go- 


s 
sont id cele 


R 
») 


dodin, om this point, are numerous: for ex- 


ample, 
« Men went to Cattraetlr; loquacious were their hofts; 
«« Pale mead had been their feaft, and was their poifon.’’ 
«« Gwyr aeth Gattraeth ocd ffraeth y lu 
Glafyed eu hancwym ae gwellwyn vu.’’ 
Aneurin, Gododin, p. 2. 


P ig pi ee 
sé They 
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‘“¢ They had drank together the fparkling mead by the 
light of rufhes : 
Pleafant was it’s tafte, long was it’s woe.” 
Cyt yven vedd gloew wrth liw babir 
ee Cyt vei da ei vlas y gas bu hir. 
ats j Gododin, p. 3. 
ae ‘* In fair order round the banquet they feafted togethers 

** Wine, mead, and mirth they enjoyed.” 

Gloyw ddull y am drulyt gytyaethant 
Gwin a mel a mal amuefant.---Ibid. p. 9. 

2, The prince mentions that the Britons 
went to Cattracth under the conduct ef Myn- 
ydauc, their leader, and he calls them Gof- 
gordd Mynydauc, the hoft of Mynydauc. 
Now Aneurin, in many places, mentions Myn- 
ydauc as the leader of the Britons, and in ne 
fewer than five places ufes the very phrafe te 
exprefs them, which Owen {elects as if bor- 
rowing from him. I mean Gofgordd Myn- 
ydauc. Thus Aneurin faid, 

‘* The warriors went to Cattraeth with the dawn : 

« They ftrove in the flight daringly : 

** Eleven hundred and three hundred were hurling 

“* Drenchedin blood ; they were vehement in the dart- 

ing of the lance: 


st They 
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« They ftationed themfelves with manly gallantry 
«s From the hoft of Mynydauc the courteous. 
«© The warriors went to Cattracth with the dawn, 
‘* Confident in expofing themfelves to their inevitable 
fate : 
** They had drank the yellow, {weet enfnaring mead. 
‘«¢‘ Merry had been the-hours, merry the fingers ; 
*© Red became their {words and plumage, 
«* Their white fhining blades, and fquare helmets, 
«© From the hoft of Mynydauc the courteous.”’ 
Gwyr aaeth Gattraeth gan wawr 
Travodynt yn hed yn hovnawr 
Milcant a thrychant a em daflawr 
Gwyarllyt a gwynodynt waeulawr 
Ef gorfaf eng gwriaf eng guriawr 
Rac Gofgordd Mynyddawe mwynvawr. 
: Gwyr a aeth Gattraeth gan vawr 
_ Dygymyrrus eu hoet eu hangenawr 
Med yvynt melyn melys maglawr 
Blwydyn bu llewyn Jlawen cerdawr 
Coch eu cledyfaur na phlwawr 
Eu llain gwynygalch a phedryolet benawr 
Rac Gofgord Mynydawr mwyn yawr.---Ibid. p. 2. 
The Gofgordd Mynydauc, and the fad ef- 
fects of the mead, are mentioned by Aneurin 
again: 
‘«¢ The warriors had haftened {wift all running together 5 
‘s Short were their lives drunk over the diftilled mead- 
BE 3 6s Phe 
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‘* The hoft of Mynydauc abound.ng with gold were in 
diftrets. | 
«© The price of their banquet of mead was their lives.” 
Gwyr a giyfliafant buant gytneit 
Hoedlvyrion medduon uch medd hidleit 
Gofgordd V,nyddawe earawe yn rheit 
Gwerth eu gwiedd o vedd vu eu heveit.---Ibid, p. 6. 
Aneurin mentions the Gofgordd Mynydaug 
twice more, as 
** Of the hoft of Mynydauc none efcaped, 
“* Except one weapon altogether weak and precipi- 
tated.” 
O Ofgordd Vynyddawe ni ddiangwys 
Namyn un aryf amddiphyrf amddiffwys. Ib. p. 11. 
And, 


co 
YS 


rom Cattraeth their army was loquacious, 
* Of the hoft of Mynydawr, great in mifery, 
* Of three hundred, but one man came out ; 


“* From the wine-featt: from the mead-feaft they had 
haftened.’’ 


Rac Cattraeth oedd ffraeth eu lu 

O ofgordd Vynyddawr vawr dru 

O drychant namyn un gwr ny ddyvu 

O winveith a meddveith eft gryffiafant.--Ibid. p. 0. 

3. When to the above remark it is added - 

that the prince of Powys fays this tribe of 
Mynydauc had * obtained a recording,” and 
that their praife was eftablithed, cba we doubt 


that 
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that he fpoke of the Gododin of Aneurin, 


and had taken from it the allufion, which has 
been cited from him. In the Gododin, thefe 
unfortunate Britons haye obtained a recording, 
and their mead is diftin¢tly mentioned as the 
caufe of their calamity. Hence I confider this 
paflage in Owen's poem as a fatisfactory tefti- 
mony of the exiftence of the Gododin in his 
time. ‘The prince has alfoa line in his poem 
which is fo fimilar to one in the Gododin, as 
to watrant the fuppofition that it was borrowed 
from it. 
‘¢ Nid yn hyn dibyll nam hen debeu.” 


The Hne in the Gododin is this, 


«¢ Ni bu hil dihyll na hen deheu.” 


Before I difmifs the prince of Cyveilioc, I 
cannot but crave permiffion to mention a very 
interefting and original elegiac turn which oc- 
curs in his poem of the Hirlas. 

The prince was a turbulent warrior, generally 
fighting with fome of his neighbours, His 
Hirlas, however, fhews that he poffefied a 
firong poetic genius, and applied it to cele- 
brate the warriors who accompanied him in his 


EA quarrels. 
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quarrels.’ The plan of the poem is ingenious 
and picturefque. He fancies himfelffurrounded 
by his chiefs_at the feftive table, rejoicing in 
their victory ; and he orders his cupbearer ta 
pour out the generous everage to thofe whom 
he intends to celebrate, and whom he felects 
and defcribes fucceffively, Two of his accuf- 
tomed companions, and favourite warriors, 
were Moreiddig and Tudyr, who had juft pe- 
rifhed in a preceding battle. In the ardour of 
his feitiyity and panegyric, he forgot that they 
were no more, Therefore, after directing the 
horn of mead to be fent to his warriors, and 
after addreffing each of them with appropriate 
praife, he proceeds to fend it to Moreiddig and 
Tudyr. He recites their merit—He turns to 
greet them—but their place is vacant—he be- 
holds them not—he hears their dying groan— 
ne recollects their fate—his triumphant firains 
ceafe—his hilarity flies, and the broken’ tones, 
of mournful exclamation fuddenly burt out, 
Shall I be pardoned if [ digrefs awhile to infert 
the paflage ina clofe tranflation. 
Po enhance the compliment which he is 


Soins 
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going to pay, he threatens death to his cup- 


bearer if he execute his office unfkilfully. 


Fill, cup-bearer, feek not death—— 
Fill the horn of honour at our banquets, 
The long blue horn, of high privilege, of ancient” 
filver, 
That c.vers it not {paringly ; 
Bear to Tudyr, eagle of flaughter, 
A prime beverage of florid wine. 
Thy head fhall be the forfeit if there come not in 
The moft delicicus mead 
To the hand of Moreiddig, encourager of fongs : 
May they become old in fame before they leave us! 
Ye blamelefs brothers of afpiring fouls, 
Of dauntlefs ardour that would gralp evn fire 5 
Heroes, what fervices ye haveatchieved for me! 
Not old, difguftingly, but old in skill ; 
Unwearied, rufhing wolves of battle ; 
Firft in the crimfoned rank of bleeding pikes, 
Brave leaders of the Mochnantians, from Powys, 
he prompt ones, in every need, 
-Who refcue their borders from violence, 
Praife is your meed, moft amiable pair! 
Ha !---the cry of death—And do I mifs them 
O Chrift !---how I mourn their cataftrophe--- 
O loft Moreiddig---how greatly fhall I need thee. 
Hir’as Euein, p. 266. 
Foc ut 
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7, In the fame century, from the year 1160 
to 1220, livedthe bard Luywarcu ag Liyw- 
ELYN, or as he has been moft commonly called 
Llywarch Prydydd y Moch. He has left 32 
poems. 

In one of his odes to the fon of Torwerth, 
Le this bard mentions Taliefin as a bard, and alfo 
#58 a circumftance, which is the fubject of one of 
Taletin’s poems, to which therefore Llywarch 
P. y Moch muft be fuppofed to be alluding. 
Lhe words of Llywarch are, 

¥ willaddrets my Lord 

With the greatly greeting mufe, 

With the dowry of Cyridwen, 
Theéruler of Bardifm, 

In the manner of Taliefin 

When he liberated Elphin 

When he overfhaded the bardic my ftery 


With the banners of the bards. 


€yvarchaf ym ren 

Cyvarchyawr awen 

Cyvreu Kyridwen 
Rhwyf bartont 


Yn dull Tahefin 


Yn dillwne, Elfin 
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Yo dylleft bartrin 
Beirt vanyeri. 
Liywel. y Canu Bychan, 363. 


The poem of Taliefin, which he wrote to ob- 
tain Elphin’s releafe from the prifon where fis 
uncle Maelgwn had confined him yet exifis. 
It is called the Mead fong. It has confiderable 


merit, and may be thus faithfully tranflated : 


TALIESINS MEAD SOONG. 


I will implore the Sovereign, Supreme in every region, 

The Being who fupports the heavens, Lord of all fpace, 

The Being who made the waters, to eyery body good ; 

The Being who fends every gift and profpers it, 

"That Maelgwn of Mona be infpired with mead, and 
chear us with it 

From the mead horns---the foaming, pure and fhiniag 
liquor 

Which the bees provide, but do not enjoy. 

Mead diftilled I praife---its eulogy is every where, 

Precious to the creature whom the earth maintains. 

God made it for man for his happinefs ; 

The fierce and the mute, both enjoy it. 

The Lord made both the wild and the gentle, 

And has given them cloathing for ornament, 


_ And food and drink to lait till padgment. 
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ee I will implore the Sovereign, Supreme in the land of 
‘ peace, 

To liberate Elphin from banifhment, 

The man that gave me wine, ale, and mead, 

And the great princely fteeds of gay appearance, 

My ine And to me yet would give as ufual : 

s With the will of God, he would beftow from refpect 
Innumerable feftivities in the courfe of peace, 

Knight of Mead, relation of Elphin, diftant be thy 


period of inaCtion.---Arch. p. 22. 


Golychaf wledig pendefig pob wa 

Gwr a gynneil y nef Arglwydd pob tra 
Gwr a wnaeth y dwfr i bawb yn dda 
Gwra wnaeth pob lad ac ai Nwydda 
Meddwer Maelgwn Mon ag an meddwa 
Ai feddgorn ewyn gwerlyn gwymhka 

As gynnull gwenyn ac nis mwynha 
Med hidleid moleid molud i bob tra 
Lleaws creadur a fag terra 

A. wnaeth Duw i ddyn er ei ddonha 
Rhaidrad rhai mud ef ai mwynha 

Rhai gwyllt rhai dof Dofydd ai gwna 
Yn dillig iddynt yn dillad ydda 

Yn fwyd yn ddiawd hyd frawd yd barha 
Golychaf i wledig pendefig gwlad hedd 
I ddillwng Elphin o alltudedd : 


Y gwt am rheddes y gwin ar ewrwf ar medd 


poo 
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Ar meirch mawr modur mirein eu gwedd 

} Am rothwy etwa mal y diwedd 

. Trwy fodd Daw y rhydd trwy enrhydedd 
Pamp pérshwnt calan ynghaman hedd 
Elffnawg farchawg medd hwyr dy ogledd, 


Taliefin, canu y medd, p. 22. 

Taliefin wrote two other poems concerning 
Elphin which are yet extant. One called 
: «© The Confolation of Elphin;” the other en- 
titled “Tothe Wind ;” but I think the Mead 
| fong was the poem which Llywarch P. y Moch 
had in his: contemplation, when he faid he 
would-addrefs the Lord, like Taliefin, to liberate 
Elphin, becaufe the very phrafe ufed by Lly- 
warch in {peaking of this poem, “ yn dillwng 
Elphin,” “ to liberate Elphin,” is in the mead 
fong. 

8. Nor is this all the inference to be deduced 
from this poem of Llywarch’s. The firft four 
lines of Llywarch will be found on a comparifon 
fo nearly fimilar to four commencing lines of 
another poem of Taliefin, that I think no one 


can difpute that he borrowed them from ‘Tal- 


iefin. ; 
LLYw ARCH. TALIESIN. 
Cyyarchaf ym ren Kyvarchaf im Rhen 
Cyyarchvawr awen ¥ftyriay Awen 


LLYWARCH. 
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Sx ca? Wi Be . 


Luywakcu. TALIESIN. 
Cyvreu Kyridwen Py ddyddwg angen 
Rwyf bartoni Cyn no Chyridwen. 

I will addrefs the Lord I will addrefs the Lord 


With the greatly greeting, With the meditatinz Mufe, 
Mufe, That endured neceflity 
ae With the dowry of Cyrid- Before Cyridwen., * 
2 Re wen, 


The ruler of Bardifin. 


‘The firft line, and part of the fecond, are 
exactly the fame in both. The fingular 
idea in the other lines proves the intentional 
imitation of Llywarch P. Moch. To {peak of 
Cyridwen a mythological perfonage -, very 


little mentioned elfewhere, could not have hap- 


* Cyridwen means literally, “ the producing woman.”’ 
She is one of the beings peculiar to the ancient Welth 
mythology, and appears to have been confidered by the 
Bards as the produétrefs of things; in a word, to have 

a borne that character, which Lucretius gives to Venus in 
oa his introduGtion to his De Natura Rerum. There.are feveral 
mythological perfonages mentioned in ancient Welth lite- 
raiure, who are worth attending to, becaufe in them we 
perhaps fee fome curious remains of the earlieft traditions 
of the weftern parts of Europe. 


+P. 24, 
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| pened to both in an introduction fo very 
1 fimilar both in metre and words, unle s © € one 
had borrowed it from the other. I therefore 
| fubmit that this imitation of Llywarch attefts 
that this poem of Taliefin, called ** The Mab 
Gyvreu Taliefin,” was in being in Llywarch’s 
time. I think alfo, by Llywarch mentioning 
Taliefin, and alluding to another poem of his 
immediately after this imitation of him, that it 
warrants the afiertion, according to the expe- 
rienced laws of the affociation of ideas, that 
Llywarch deemed the lines he was imitating to 
be Taliefin’s. If fo, this fingle paflage is evi- 


dence that the Mead fong, and the Mab 


Gyvreu of Taliefin, were exifting and accredited 
as his in the twelfth century. 
g. Llywarch P. Moch, in this fame poem, 


| giyes alfo an atteftation of Merdhin : he fays, 


| Merdhin prophecied 
) That a king would come 
From the Cymry nation, 


Out of the opprefied. 
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Druids declared, 
‘That liberality fhall be renewed 
From the progeny of the eagles 
Of Snowdon. 
Darogan Mertin 
Dyvod breyenhin 
© Gymry werin 
Be O gamh wri 
Dywawd derwyton 
Dadeni haelon 
© hil eryron 
O Eryri. 
LI. Canu Bych, 364. 
This prediction of Merdhin’s, of better for- 
tune to Wales, was alfo noticed by Golyddan, 
whom we have quoted before. The paflage 
now exifting in Merdhin’s Avallenau, to which 
thefe bards feem to have alluded, will be pre- 
fently adduced. 
10. ‘The fame bard has alfo the following 
allufion to the Gododin of Aneurin. 
Like Caeawg the foremoft hero miniftering to the 
birds of prey.” 
** Adar weinidawe Caeawe cynran drad. p. 298. 


Cacawg 
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Caeawg is much celebrated in the Gododin, 
and 1s-feveral times mentioned there with epi- 
thets expreffing the fame quality as Llywarch 
in this paflage intends to denote. This qua- 
lity was his eagernefs to be the foremoft in the 
battle, which Aneurin fignifies by cynhaiawc 
and cynhorawc, and Llywarch by cynran; all 


the three adjectives are nearly fynonimous. 


—— 


As Llywarch P. Moch was one of the moft 
diftinguifhed poets of the twelfth century, it 


may relieve this tedious detail, if I intermix a 
{pecimen of his mode of defcribing a battle. 
Battles were the favourite tranfactions of that 
age, and therefore engroffed moft of the bardic 
lays. They are ufually noticed with fome 
original touches, which to us who are nurtured 
in a happier ftate of intellect and fociety, will 
feem horrible and difgufting. How much is it 
to be regretted, that the melioration of our 
tafte fhould be fo diftinét from the amendment 


of our conduct ! 


Melancholy 
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Melancholy is it to us, the. bards of thé world, that earth 
lies upon kim : 

Sorrow 1s over us: 

Fie was our leader before the wrath of fate feparated us. 

The ravagers ravaged onwards with fury ; 

Dreadful was the crimfon gufhing from the men before 
fo mild; 

} Dead was the greateft part in the tumult. 

Of the various-coloured waves, broken was the found 
of their roar : 

They were not filent; 

A briny wave, * extenfive from exerting rage; 

Another wave, fierce, of red gore, 

When the leader of the glittering hofts overcame 

Liewelyn, the chief of wide-fpreading Alun. 

A myriad - was flain—the lure of the rayens inceffantly 
{creaming--- 

All warriors---and a thoufand in captivity. 

When we paffed from Porth Aethwy. 

On the fteeds of the fea flood over the great tumult of 
the waves 

eee There were thronging fpears---awful was their fury--- 

Confpicuous was the red rippling blood--- 


Sh ‘Ferrible was our onfet---it was unlovely--- 


* The fcene of this confli€ was the {trait of the Menai, 
which feparates Anglefey from the main land. 
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It was mifery---it was death unparalleled : 
It was a doubt to the world, rfthere were left 


A refidue of us for the diffolution of age. 


11. GwynvarppD BrYcHEINIAWG, flou- 
rifhed between 1160, and 1220. He has lef, 
yis two {mall poems, one addrefled to the Lord 
Rhys, the prince of South Wales *, the other 
to St. David. 

In the one addreffed to Rhys, he quotes 
Merdhin thus, p. 270. 

For Tegeingyl, for the land of the Angles thronging to- 


gether 
For the fellow brother of Medrawd, of whom Merdbin 


prophefied. 


Am Degeingyl, am dir Eingyl yn ymdyrru 

; Am gydyrawd Medrawd Merdhin darogan. 

Gwyn. Br. p. 269. 

| Merdhin is here mentioned as prophefying 
of Medrawd. If we turn to his Avallenau, we 
fhall find that he there fo fpeaks of Medrawd. 


Sweet apple-tree, confpicuous as the hill of our congrefs 
Towering above the wood furrounding its roots, un; 
fhaded ! 
* Wynne’s Hiftory, p. 193. 


) 


as being an object of # 
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I will Pay ihe coming again 
Of Medrawd and Arthur, the foyereign of the hoft, 
As at Camlan, preparing to conflict. 
-Afallen beren bren eil wyddfa 
Cwn coed cylch ei gwraidd digwafcotva ; 
A mi ddyfgoganaf dyddaw etwa 
Medrawd ac Arthur modur tyrfa 


Camlann darmerthan difieu yna 


Myrd. Avall. p. 153 


I fubmit, that when the paflage of Gwyn- 
vardd is compared with this of Merdhin, it 
will feem probable that this part of the Aval- 
lenau was alluded to by Gwynvardd, and con- 


fequently that the Avallenau was in exiftence 


12. Exipir Sais, lived between 1160, and 
1220. .Eleven of his poems are preferved. . In 
his Dadolwch, or atonement to Llywelyn, the 
fon. of Iorwerth, he mentions both Taliefin and, 
Merdhin by name, and {peaks of their poetry 

Aight, confequently exift- 


° 
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This paflage is certainly important, and if 
the lines were to be cited by themtelves, they 
would be found to exprefs the idea I have fug- 
gefted. But the true fenfe of any paffage, de- 
pends fometimes on the other parts with which 
itis connected. Now itis proper that I fhould 
ftate, that the part in which. thefe few lines ‘oc. 
cur, is obf{cure, and of difficult conftruGtion. 
But as it can anfwer no honoutable. purpofe, to 
lay Ibefore the reader a delufion, where he ex- 
pects a proof, I will tranflate the whole poem 

’ of Elidir Sais, as literally as poflible, and leave 
it to his own judgement to decide the force of 
the evidence, which, in my opinion, implies an 
infpection of exifting works. 

Natural is the quaffing of the clear bright wine 

From the horn of the buffalo, 

From the fold of the bugle: 

Natural is the finging of the cuckoo in the beginning of 

the fammer, 

Natural is the increafing growth of the fpringing blade+ 

Natural to the wife js his intellectual weaith; 


But not natural, not tranquil is it to be forrowful. 


Regret has done me great injury 
For the brothers of dignity, the beft men of the Weft; 
F3 Brothers 
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isk Brothers feparated in lamentable terror by foes: 
Oh God, and Mary, and the fifters! Can I fimile? 


Can I be rejoiced with a mind wild with anxiety ? 


He came as a lion with lightning impelling, 
The excelling hawk, the victorious hawk of enterprife ; 
“Sai. Llewelyn, the génile foyereign, 
Of courteous manners ; the direCtor of the filling of the 


Tae circulating glafs *.: 


Tam not accuftomed to the habit of foaring f 3 
T have not been roaming 
Lo view + the paths of the fongs of Taliefix ; 
Lo! Jam not foagile 
As, the end of the frail conflict of Breiddina 


Lo cuprefs, out of the bardic ftrains of Merdbin. 


I will give thee counfel: who art moft excellent in 
difpofition ; 
Whofe dread {preads beyond the fea! 
Confider, when you opprefs beyond the borders, 
To make every one extend his head to his knees ; 
Be to the weak an equal difiribution of the fpoil 


Ree Be truly mild to the fongs of the right line 5 


* 2. é. Of the banquet. — 


t Literally, «© whirling reund.’? 


t 2. e. To track, or imitate from infpection, as I con 


ceive ; but the word literally means to behold, or to yiew. 
Be 
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Be of ardent courage in the flaughter—adhere to thy 
labour ; 


Deftroy England, and plunder its multitudes, 
Mercy be to thee in thy fiony fortrefs 
For loving the prophetic Deity! 


| Gnawd yr yfawdd glyw gloyw win—o fual, 
O fuarth buelin , 


Gnawd cathleu cogeu cyntefin 


| Gnawd y tyftywys o egin 
Gnawd y doeth cyfoeth cyfyewin 
: Ni nawd nid llonydd allwynin 
Hiraeth am ry wnaeth’ rewin 
Braint brodyr gwellwyr gollewin 
Broder de braw aele elin 
Duw a mair a chwair yn chwerthin 
Dothyw lew a lluchyg gorddin 
Detholwalch buddugfalch byddin 
Llywelyn lyerw freyenhin 
Liary ddefawd yw gwyrddrawd gwydrin 
Nid wyf gynnefawd gynnefin amchwyf 
Ni rybum gerddenin 
Edrych cyrdd cerddau Taliefin 
Edrych ni mor wyf eddein 
Ry ddarfod brau gy/nod Breiddin 
Ry ddywawd oi farddwawd Ferddin 
Cyfluk ath roddaf oth rin wyd goren 
Gorofu tra merin 
Fa Yityrych 
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pcre ae tsetse te ad a 
Y¥iftyrych pan dreifych dros ffin 


Yftwng pawb hyd ben ei ddeulin 
Bydd wrth wann gyfran gywrenhin 
Bydd iawn llary wrth gorddau iownllin 
Bydd wrddrud aer ddylud ddilin 

Dilein Lloegr a Ilwgr oi gwerin 
Trugaredd ath fo oth feinin gaerwedd 


O garu Duw ddewin.---Elidr Sais. Dad. 345. 


The import of the paffage appears to me to 
be, that the poems of Taliefin and Merdhin 
exifted in this author’s time, or how could 
they be viewed, imitated, or fpoken from ? 

13. This author me.tions Merdhin in another 


place : 
** ‘Though polifhed my bardic ftyle after Merdhin.” 
** Llathreit yy mardeir uedy Myrdin. Awdl i Duw.’” 302. 


How could his ftyle have been formed from 
that of Merdhin, if poems, believed to have 
been written by him, had not then exifted ? 

14, This author, in his elegy on the death 
of Rhodri, has alfo a paflage, which undoubt. 
edly alludes to the Gododin of Aneurin, for 


the reafons mentioned above of the fimilar allu. 


fion 
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fion of Owen Cyveilioc, that is, he connects 
three things together, which are to be met with 
together in the Gododin, and I believe only 
there. ‘Thefe were a mead-replenifhed army, 


a great difafter, and Cattraeth the {cene of it. 


‘s Woe to Britain, andits foc ety! 

From the lofs of Rhodri, how greatly fuitors will be 
ftraightened ! 

1 was honoured by the mead-re; lenifhed army ; 

Oh, Jofs to me ' a misfortune far worfe 


Than the ruin in the lands of Cattraeth could have 


caufed.”’ 


Gwae Brydain am briodoriaeth 

O golli Khodri neud rhygacth eirchiaid 
Am parchai llu mecdfaeth 

O golled ym ga'led mawrwaeth 


Gallas drais diredd Cattraeth. 


Elidr Sais, 348. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ernrawn ap Gweawn, _ lived between 
1200, and 1260. Inthe poem which he ad- 
dreffed to Llywelyn the Great, often called 


the fon of Iorwerth, he has this pafiage : 


« Liywelyny 


a 


A paisa wtietndiatessois OF THE 
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** Liywelyn, may’ft thou be sider and of longer good 


fortune, 


Than the venerable Lly warch, with the aptly ready 


7 ee 
flefh-p. ECers, 
q elyn boed hyn boed hw y dichwein 


No Ehywareh bybarch hybar gicwein, 


Hin. canui L: 32h 


This clearly alludes to Llywarch Hén, the 
bard. The epithet venerable, is but a {ynonyme 
to Hén, or Aged ; and the with of better for- 
tune, applies truly to the afflictions, which 

his poems fo often mention. The other Gn- 
eular expreffion, which more literally meang 

- rhs: which is theathed in flefh,” appears to 
Nré to allude to, or rather the idea of the ex- 
preflion was taken from, the remarkable open- 
ing ‘of Llywarch’s ele egy on Urien Reged. In 


this the bard, in the full ardour for revenge, 


begins his poem with this apoftrophe to his 


“ Let me be guided or hye thou afhen thrufter; 


Fierce thy prefencein the mutual conflict ; 


“Lis better to kill than to parley *, 


en 7 
Aa inn : 
Arcehsl, ? 


p- 103; and in Qwen’s Llywarch, pez2: 
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*: Tet me be guided onward, thou afhen thrufter ; 

“«* Fiercely was it faid, in the paflage of Lech 

<¢ Dunawd, the fon of Pabo never flies.” 

‘* Let me be guided onward, thou fierce afhen'thrafters 
Bitter and fullen as the fcornful laughter of the fea, 
Was the war of the fhonting multitude 


Of Urien Reged, burning and furious.” 


Dymeyvarwyddiad ynhwch dywal 
Baran yn nghyylwch | 
‘Gwell yd liadd nog yd ydolwch 
Dymcyfarwyddiad ynhweh dywal 
Dywedydd yn nrws Liech 
«© Dunawd val Pabo ni thech.” 
Dymeyfarwyddiad yahweh dywal chwert& 
Blwng chwerthin mor ryvel dorvloeddiad 
Urien Reged greidiawl gravel. 

Llywarch Hén, Mar. Ur. 1038. 


: Such lines as thefe might lead a bard to de- 
fignate Llywarch with a {pear, whofe fheath 
was flefh. This apoftrophe feems the natural 


parent of the image. 


4 ¥ 


Between 1200, and 1250, lived Puyun 
Brypypp. He has left fix poems. In one, 


called a Contention with the Poetatter 
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mentions Taliefin in a very remarkable man- 
ner : 
“ The ancient fong of Taliefin, to the King of the Ele. - 
ments.” 
** Hengerd Talyefin y teyrned elyyd.”’ 


Ph. Bryd. Amrys. 378, 


Here is an author, who flourithed in 1230, 
defcribing Taliefin’s poetry as being at that 
time aneient. An ancient fong, of courfe, im- 
plies a fong written fome centuries before the 
writer who ufes the epithet. If about 1230, ‘a 
bard ftyled Taliefin’s poetry, ancient poetry, 
with what propriety can we fay in contradic- 
tion to him, that it was not ancient, but had — 
been then recently forged. Surely this bard 
Phylip, whom we may juftly call ancient now, 
was.a better judge of what was ancient in his 
day, than we are at the diftance of almoft fix 


centuries after him. 


By the fong of Taltefin to the King of the 


: 
Elements, it is highly probable that he means 
Taliefin’s Poem to the Wind, which yet exifis. 


Davip 
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| Davin Benvras, lived between 1190, and 
: 1240. He has left twelve poetical pieces, 
chiefly elegies and heroic odes. One of his 
_ odes to Llewelyn the Great, he opens with this 


invocation. 


May the Being who made the fplendours of the Weft ; 

The fun and chilling moon, glorious habitations: 

May he that rules above in univerfal light, gracioufly 
erant to me 

The fulnefs of the glowing mufe of Merdhin, 

To fing the praife of heroes, as Aneurin fang 


In the day that he compofed the Gododin : 


That I may celebrate the felicity of the people of the 


: happy land 
Of the chief of Gwyned, the profperous boundary. 


Gwr a wnaeth Iewych o’r gorllewin 
Haul a lloer addoer addef ieffin 

Am gwnel radd uchel rwyf cyfychwia 
Cyflawn awen awydd Pyrddin 

I ganu moliant mal daeurin gynt 
Dydd y cant Ododin. 

Gwynedd bendefig ffynnedig fin 
Gwanas deyrnas deg cywrenhin. 


D, Benvras, awdli Lyw. 


We have here a full atteftation of thefe 


points ; 
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That in this bard’s days there was a poem, 

called the Gododin, 

‘Phat its author was Aneurin, 

‘That it’s fubjet was the praife of heroes, 

That Merdhin had alfo compofed poetry, 

Phat Merdhin’s poetry was then extant, 

For the bard deferibes it as “the ful- 
nefs of the glowing mufe.” 

That both Aneurin’s and Merdhin’s poetry 

was then highly eftimated. 

Lo feel the complete force of this teftimony, 
let us recollect that this bard was born in the 
twelfth century. 

This fame bard, David Benyra ; 38 “alfo ‘q 
witnefs in favour of Taliefin—for in the fame 


ode he fings, 


a6 


If it had happened to me to have been a prophet, 


ee 


If I had the bardic ftyle of the primitive bardic ge~ 


3 nius, 


TY could not have narrated the merit of his martial la+ 
bours 5 
6¢ 


Not Taliefin could have done it,” 308. 


Be im byw be byddwn dewin 


Ym marddair mawrddawn gyffeyin 


’ 


Adrawdd 
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Adrawdd ei ddaed aerdrin n: allwn 
Niallai Daleiflin.—Ibid. 308. 

It is obvious, from the affociation of the 
bard’s ideas in this extract, that he deemed 
Taliefin one of the early bards of his country, 
and that Taliefin’s mufe was directed to de- 


| feribe the actions of warriors. Itis alfo my 


impreffion, that if Talicfin’s fame had not been 
upheld by works of his then exifting, he would 
not haye been fo particularized. 
The fame bard alfo mentions Llywarch ; for 
in praifing one Grufudd, he fays, 
‘© Gruffudd with crimfon’d arms will be likened 
“ In the fpear of honour to Llywarch, the fon of Eli- 
dir,’’-=- 
Gruffudd arfeu rhudd rydebygir 
Greid barch i Lywarch fab Elidir. 
D. Benv. Mar, Ruffadd.— 320. 


The poet Liywarch was the fon of Elidir 


Lydanwyn. We have already mentioned how 
Llywarch diftinguithed his fpear in his elegy 


en Urien. 


LLYGAD 
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Liy¢ap Gwr was abard, and lived between 
1220, and 1270. He has left five poems on 
warlike fubjects. Two are odes to Llywelyn, 
the fon of Grufudd, the lat Britith prince, 
who ruled in Wales. In one of. thefe he 
fays, 


“« His fiery ravages, like thofe of Flamddwyn extended 


SL eee 


Ss « Hirbell val Flamddwyn y flamgyrcheu.” 
— Llygad. Gwr, p. 345. 


This is an allufion to that poem of Taliefin’s 
before mentioned, in which it is faid that 
Flamddwyn fpread from Argoed to Aryynydd. 

Flamddwyn haftened with four bodies of men 
Fo furround Godeu and Reged ; 
He fpread from Argoed to Arvynydd. 
Dygryfowys Flamddwyn yn bedwarllu 
Goddeu a Reged i ymddullu 
Dyfwyo Argoed hyd Arfynydd. 
Taliefin, Gwaith Arg. Ll. 53. 


Gwitym Duv, who flourifhed between 
1280, and 1320, in his poem to Sir Grufudd 
~ Liwyd 
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Liwyd in prifon, alfo alludes to Flamddwyn, 
p- 409 ; and in the fame poem expreisly men- 
tions Paliefin, p. 410, and Elfin; and is clearly 
allowed. 
| Aftér mentioning that his hero, Grufudd, 
__ was a prifoner, he invokes St. David thus: 

if mine were the power chara¢terifed “it Talicfin, 


When he fetched Elfin, the breaker of the {pear of 
conflia, 
The impuife fhould be to the benefit of Grufadd. 
Pei mau pwy!l ddiau ddyad Ta'yefin 
Pan gyrchawdd Elffin par rin trychiad 
Pwyll yudd Ruffudd, 
Gwilym Dhu i Syr Gruffudd Llwyd, 410, 


In the fame poem he alfo mentions Lly- 
warch : 
«« ‘The contemplated reverence of Llywarch, the ruler 
of.a tribe)’’ 


“© Myfy: barch L'ywarch Nvwydd ciwdawd.” Ib. 410. 


In his” elegy on Trahaiarn, he mentions 
many bards, and among them, he notices Mer- 
dhin : 

Good was the fortune of the fong to Gwion the divine ; 

Good was Merdhin, with his defcent frem the tribe of 

Meirchion, 
Good was Lievyoed, ever the fupporter of morality. 
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Da fu flawdy wawd 1 Wiawn ddewin 
Da Fyrddin a’ilin o lwyth Meirchiawn 
Da Lefoed erioed da radiawn arddelw. 


Ybid. Mar. Trahatarn, 411. 
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IonwEeRTH VYCHAN wrote poetry between 


} 1290, and 1340. In his ode toa pretty wo- 
SFO A man, he mentions Merdhin as a poet : 


More precious with the fplendid bards every long day, 
Bs) 


han when Merdhin, of profound learning, fang of 


Gwendydd. ’ 
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Ys mwy gan y beird heird bob hirddyd 
Tr 
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rddin mawrddyfe Gwendydd. 415. ; 
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RuyissERPYN between 1290, and 1340, 


compofed an ode to Hywel ab Grufudd. In 


ae this he mentions Aneurinas a bard, with whofe 
p: - fiyle of compofition he was acquainted, and 
Bee ‘" Merdhin, as an author, whofe compofitions he 
é potleffed and valued. 
— « A tongue with the eloquence of Aneurin’s fplendid 
< panegyrics.”’ 


«J will preferve, in honoured authority, the memorials 
of Merdhin.” 


Davawt un arawt Aneurin gwawt glaer. 
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Kaf am trddawl rwyfe koveu Myrdin. 
Rhil. i Hywel. 423, 
Mapoc Dwyerare; a poet between 1290, 
and 1340, has left ten poems. In the verfes 
to a loofe woman, he mentions Merdhin, and 
obvioufly alludes to his Avallenau: The two 
firft words, Afallen beren; of all Madoc’s 
ftanzas, are thofe which begin almoft all the 
ftanzas of Merdhin’s Avallenau; Indeed Mad- 
oc’s poem is a complete parody on it. Hs 
mentions Metdhin init twice. 
An apple-tree, 
Equally bearing a profufion of leaves was given to 
Merdhin. 
‘© Ail yn dwyn rhyddail rhodded i Fyrddin 
Madawg. i Ferch. 487. 


Shall I become like Merdhin.---Ibid. 488. 


— 


Of SEVNY¥N’s poems, between 1320—-1378, 
three remain. In his elegy on Iorwerth Gyr- 
ioc, he mentions Metdhin and Aneurin 
thus. 505—0. 
May Ihave the gift of amufing language, 
Large as the greatly-gifted vineous movements of Mer- 


dhin’s imagination. 
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The report of thoufands is the praife of Aneurin. 
«© Maith maw:ddwyn gwindaith Myrddin geudawd 
«© Medd cyhoedd miloedd molawd Aneurin. 


Sevnyn Mar. Iorw. 503---4, 


This is a firong indication of Aneurin’s cele- 


brity. 


ITorwertTH Luwyp, who lived between 


1310, and. 1360, mentions Merdhin : 


The eloquent and wilely expreffed inquiries of Mer 
dhin, 
Hyawd! doethfin holion Myrdhin. p. 506. 
and alludes to Elphin, p. 506, on whom Tal- 


iefiz. wrote. 


qi caeteetel 

GruFrupD AB Marepupp, who lived at the 
{ame period, mentions Llywarch twice, p. 458, 
and 476. | 


So David ab Gwilym, one of the favourites 
of the Welth mufe, in this century, mentions 
both Merdhin and Taliefin *. 


orate case ese pecans 


Iam fenfible that I muft have trefpaffed te 


«See p. 8,51, and 222, of his Works, edited by Mefirs, 
Owen Jones, and Wiliiam Owen. 
my 


@ 
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my own difadvantage on the patience of the 
reader, by this long and wearying detail, which 
has even wearied mytelf. But fuch a feries of 
evidence as this, is of the laft importance on 
fuch a queftion as the preient. A feries like 
this, we fhould exact and fearch for, if Pindar 
or Efchylus had been put upon their trials. It 
is a feries of proof which forgery can never 
have. It can only attend genuine works, and 
I adduce it as forming a very fubftantial part of 
that column of evidence by which the ancient 
Welth poetry muit naw be lupported. 

J will-beg leave to affiit the reader’s recollec- 
tion by a fhort fummary of the preceding. 

Before the 12th century, we have found all 
the four ancient bards mentioned as bards, and 
fome of their obfervations recited. In one, 
‘Taliefin and Merdhin were mentioned as con- 
temporaries, who converfed together. The 
Avallenau, and the Gododin, were in others 
indirectly alluded to. 

In the works of the 12th century, we found 
Merdhin’s poetry mentioned {everal times. 
Once his Availenau obviouily referred to—at 


G 3 


anotner 
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ce 


another time his works {poken of as extant, and 
at another time as being then ancient. 

Taliefin is not only feveral times mentioned 
as a bard of diftinétion and repute ; but his 
poems were fpoken of as having been feen, and 
of courfe extant—his poem on the battle of 
Argoed Lilwyvain was three times alluded to— 
his Mead Song, and his Mab Cyvreu were 
quoted. | 

The Gododin of Aneurin was twice indi- 
rectly alluded to. 

In the 13th century, Llywarch was men- 
tioned with epithets and circumftances that 
feemed borrowed from his poems, 

The Gododin was exprefsly mentioned as 
Aneurin’s, and with high panegyric, and as 
extant. His power of heroic poetry was twice 
| befides alluded to. 3 
ae Taliefin i is mentioned often as a bard of great 
yas celebrity, and who fang heroic poetry. His 
poem to the Wind was exprefsly named, and as 
a poem efteemed anciené in this century. His 
poems on Argoed Liwyvain, and on Elfin, 
were allo alluded to, and his poetic powers are 


{poken 
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fpoken of as objects of emulation. Merdhin is © 


repeatedly mentioned as a bard, and as having 
left works of great eftimation ; his Avallenau 1s 
even parodied, and his ftyle is mentioned as an 
object of imitation. 

I fubmit that all this muft be allowed, toprove 
that the works of thefe bards, for which I am 
reafoning, were in being in the 12th century. 
On this ’vantags ground I take my ftand. It 
is a great point gained, to fhew that this degree 
of antiquity at leaft cannot be denied to them. 
It mutt afford the reader much fatisfaction, I 
apprehend, to be affured that when his attention 
is called to thefe interefting remains, it will not 
be beftowed on a modern forgery. 

The queftions now to be difcuffed will be 
therefore thefe. Were thefe poems fabricated 
in the twelfth century, or before ; or are they 


as genuine as they pretend to be? 


o 
That they could not be fabricated in the 
twelfth century, will, Thope, appear from fome 
of the leading topics, which I fhall arrange by 
and by, under the head of their internal evi- 
dence. But I will take the opportunity now, of | 
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requefting: the reader to remark, that there ig 
not one tittle of evidence extant, that they did 
firft a»pear in the twelfth century. It is 
an affertion, which cannot be proved, and 
which, therefore, is gratuitous and vifionary, 
I wifh to put this ftrongly, and for this reafon. 
If there were any fort of direct evidence, to 
fhew that thefe poems were made in the twelfth 
century, then all the good effect I could hope 
to gain, by adducing facts aad reafoning, in 
order to place them in the fixth, would be, 
that I fhould prefent one mafs of teftimony 
again{t another mafs of teflimony. It would 
be a cafe of oppofing probabilities. It would 
be, like what trials about horfes, footways, 
and boundaries too commonly are; I mean a 
competition of evidence, in which the court 
and jury can hardly difcern which fide they 
ought in juftice to prefer. 

But the prefent argument is not of this fpe- 
cies. In confidering. whether thefe poems be- 
long to the fixth century, or the twelfth, there 


is no oppofing wall to pull down, no miftaken 


teflimony to refute. The fuppofition which 


places. 
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places them in the twelfth century, has not one 
fact to warrant it. There are the decifive 
proofs of MSS. and the feries of quotations, 
which I have already adduced, to prove that 
they muft have been in exiftence in the twelfth 
century ; but there is no document exifting 
that confines them to this century, or that im- 
pofes any reftriction on the liberty of inquiring 
to what previcus century they belong. 

No reafoner, and no antiquary, will allow 
mere gueffes, or mere affertions, to be !ufficient 
to limit them to the twe'fth, or to any other 
age. But finding the ground unoccupied, 
they will feel themfelves free to examine what 
the period is in which the weight. of proof in- 
clines to place the firit exiftence of thele 
poems. 

The evidence already adduced to fhew that 
they were extant in the twelfth century, if fairly 


reafoned from, will compel us to infer that they 


were in exifience anterior to the twelfth. Vhofe 


MSS. of thefe poems, which feem to belong to 

this century, poift ourattention to a preceding 
z 

age. ‘They do not adduce the pocms as ano- 

ny mous 
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nymous poems, which might have been the 
works of authors of the twelfth century, but 
they fiate them to be more ancient compo- 
fitions. So the bards of the twelfth, and other 
centuries, who cite or allude to them or their 
authors, do not refer to them as works of their 
centemporaries, but as of bards whom we know 
to have belonged to an anterior period: There- 
fore the natural tendency of the evidence already 
ftated, 1s to fhew that we muft inquire into a 
period preceding the twelfth for the chr ronology 
of their authors. 
" The next fact, which I thall proceed to fub- 
ftantiate, is, there were bards among the Bri- 
tons in the fixth century. 

It is certainly neceflary to afcertain whether 
there were any bards at all in the fixth century, 


becaufe if fuch men did not then exift among 


Re the Britons, the queftion cannot be agitated 
t 


ae further. 

Ps That there were bards in the fixth century, 
feems to me to be a pofition which may be 
proved two ways; 1ft, by inference—that is, 
proving their exiftence both before and after 


that 
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that period, and inferring from thence, that 
they were alfo in the middle interval; and, by 
direct evidence of authors contemporary with 
the 6th century. I will beg leave to ufe both 
{pecies of proof, left any gentleman fhould 


ee 
ie 


think that the direct evidence is not alone.in 


ficiently conclufive. 
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IT may be therefore firtt fiated, That | 
there were bards among the Britons, | 
who compofed and fang poetry, on the 
actions of celebrated men, before the 
fourth century, and in the tenth and 
twelfth centuries. 

The Celtic population of Gaul and Britain 
was diftinguifhed by a remarkable fet of men, 
whom the claffical authors call Druids. Ceefar 
has defcribed them with his utual intelligence, 
and if we do juftice to his inquiring mind, fe- 
date judgement, and military habit of exact- 
nefs, we fhall not doubt his precifion. He 
fays, that their fingular difcipline flourithed 
moft in Britain, and that one of the Druidical 
practices, was to commit to memory a great 
number of verfes. (1.) Other authors have 


difcriminated the Druids into three forts of 


perfons, who are named the Druids, the Oyates 


(t.) De Bell. Gal. L @ 
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ef Vates, and the Bards. ‘Thefe three orders 
are ftated by Strabo, (2.) by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, (3.) by Mela, (4.) and Ammianus Mar- 
-cellinus (5.) The Bards are called poets, and 
-compofers of hymns, by Strabo; and they 
fung to inftruments like Lyres, according to 
Diodorus. Lucan alfo mentions them as cele- 
| brating the deeds of their heroes in verfe. His 
_ words, literally tranflated, are, “‘ You alfo, ye 

‘© Vates, who tranfinit to immortality by your 
1.6 praifes the fpirits of the brave, of thofe flain 
‘¢ in battle ; Bards! ye may fecurely pour your 
“* numerous fongs.”” (6.) 

Other authors fpeak of them in the fame 
firain. Appian exhibits a Bard as celebrating 
aking for his defcent, (7.) as well as for his 
wealth and courage ; and Pofidonius declares 
that the Celts carried Bards with them, as the 


companions of their table, who fang their 


praifes. (8.) 


| 
(2.) Geog. 1.4. p.197—302.  ({3.) 1.5.p. 213—308. 
CAE tea (5.) 15. p. 75. (6.) 14. (7-) in his 
Celtico. (8.) Ath. Diep. 1, 6. p. 246. 


Some 
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Some of thefe authors lived before the firk 


century ; fome afterwards. Marcellinus, whe 


flourifhed in the fourth, fays, “ The Bards 


« chanted in heroic verfes, to the {weet notes-of 
“the lyre, the braye deeds of the illufiri- 
*¢ ous.” (Q.) 

That thefe fingular people had a degree of 
knowledge among them, which is not common 
to barbarous nations, is clear from what Strabo, 

efar, and Mela ftate of the Druids. Strabo, 
after mentioning the Bards, fays, that the 
Ovates facrifice and contemplate the nature of 
things, and that the Druids, befides the ftudy 
of nature, difpute concerning moral philofophy. 
They thought that neither the fouls of men; 
nor the world, would be deftroyed, though 
they would fuffer at fome period from fire and 
water. (10.) Caefar (11.) and Mela (12.) de- 
clare that they difputed and taught their youth 
about the ftars and their motion, the magni- 
tude of the world, the nature of things, and 
the power and energy of the immortal Gods. 

(9.) 1.15.¢c.9.p.73. (10.} 1, 4, p.302. 11.) 1.6; 


(12.). 1, 3.'s: 2. p. 243, 


That 
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That Bards exifted in Britain in and before 
the tenth century, is obvious to all who infpect 
the laws of Howel Dha. He reigned foon af- 
ter the year 900 (13.) His laws not only 
mention the Bards, but fpeak of them as a re- 
gular and eftablifhed order of men. ‘They are 


def{cribed as. being in an organifed fiate in dif- 


ee 


ferent ranks and degrees, with various duties 
and emoluments affigned to them, and as form- 
ing an important and refpected part) of the 
royal houfehold. 

The one called Bardd Teulu, was the Bard of. 
the family. There was alfo a Bardd Cadeinioc, 
who was fuperior to the others. (14). He-is 
alfo called the Pencerdd, the chief of fong; 
and he was the Bard who had obtained the Ca- 
dair (15.) The other Bards were in fome 
degree fubjected to him, for no Bard was to afk 
for any thing without his leaye, while he held 
the office, excepting Bards from other fove- 


reienties (16.) 

(13.) He wentto Rome in 926. (14.) Leges Howel, 
p. 36. (15.) Ibid. 68. (16.) Ibid, 69. 
At 
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At the three principal feafis, the fathily 
Bard was to fit near the Penteulu, the head of 
the houfehold (17). The importance of this 
pofition, we may eftimate by obferving a pre- 
ceding law, which dictates that the Pentéula 
was to be the king’s fon, or nephew, or bro= 
ther, ora perfon of fuitable dignity (18.) He 
was to give the harp to the Bard, who was to 
fing to him whenever he pleafed (19-) The 
Bardd Cadeirioc was one of the fourteen wha 
fat at the king’s table, aear the judge of the 
court (20.) ; 

The family Bard enjoyed free land, a horfe, 
and cloathing from the king and queen (21.) 
He was fupported by the Penteulu, and had 
other privileges. 

When fongs were required, the Bardd Cad- 
eirloc was to fing firft the praife of God, then 
of the king ; after him, the family Bard dif- 
played his powers. When an army was ready 


to engage, the Bard was to fing the “ Unben- 


(17.) Leges Howel, 35. (18.) Ibid. 15. 19.) Ibid. 
16,17. (20.) Ibid. 14, (21.) Ibid. 39, 


“ jaeth 
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*s4aeth Prydain.’ ‘The monarchy of Bris 
tain. (22.) 

If we advance to the 12th cehtury, we find 
the mot decifive evidence of their continuing 
éxiftence and credit. Giraldus Cambrenifis, 
who was born in 1150, mentions; that on a 
certain day, Llewelyn, prince of Gwynedh, 
held a great court, at which all his nobles 
were prefent. Atthe end of the dinner, a man 
ef eloquence came forward. Grraldus adds, 
«¢ Fle was of that kind. which, in the Britith, 
% as well as in the Latin language, are called 
bards.” (23:) 

That thefe bards applied their mufe to hifto- 
tical purpofes, is proved by the fpeech of the 
Welth prince, who fays, ‘“‘ As long as Wales 
 fhall ftand, this noble deed will be tranfmit- 


(22.) p. 36. See more of them, p.29, 68, 69. 

(23.)  Proceffit in fine prandii coram omnibus vir qui- 
‘dam lingue dicacis, cujufmodi lingua Britannica ficut 
s¥ et latina Bard: dicuntur unde Lucanus plurima coricreti 
© faderunt carmina Bardi. 

Gira'dus de jure et ftatu Menev. Ece. ap, Wharton’s 
Angha Sacra, Vol. I. p. 559. 
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¢¢ ted with deferyed praifes and applaufes by 
“ hiftorical writings, and dy the mouihs of thofe 
« finging.” (24.) | 
But if we appeal to the Welth libraries, we 
fhall find that there are po¢ms now remaining 
of many Bards who lived in the twelfth century. 
I will name the Bards, and note the pages which 
their works occupy in the Welfh Archaiology, 
(25.) and the times wherein they flourifhed, 


1120—1160 Meilyr, _ page 189 
1150—1190 Gwalchmai, 193 
1150—1200 Cynddelu, 204 
1150—1197 Owain Cyveiliawg, 265 
1150—1200 Daniel ab LI. Mew, 269 


1160—1220 Gwynvardd Brycheiniawg, 269 
1160—1220 Gwilym Ryvel, 27 4. 
1140—1172 Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd, 275 
1160—1220 Llywarch ab Llywelyn, 279 
1170—1220 Meilyr ab Gwalchmai, 329 
1370—1220 Einiawn ab Gwalchmai, 329 


(24.) Quod, quamdiu Wallia fiabi¢, nobile factum 
hujus et per hiftorias fcriptas et per ora cantntium dignis 
per tempora cuncta laudibus atque preconiis efferretuy. 

Girald. Ib. 


1160 


425.) Inthe fir yolame. 


1160—1210 Seifyll, 
1160—1220  Elidyr Sais, 


1170—1210 
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338 
345 


Dewi Mynyw, 543 


The fucceeding centuries abound with Bards 


whofe works are alfo extant: I will mention 


only the poets of the following, of thirteenth 
century, to give the reader an idea.ef the Welth 


poetry extant. 


1230—1280 


1250—120900 
1210—1260 
1200—i250 
1210—1260 
1230—1270 


1270-1320 
1240—1280 
1260—1300 
1220—1300 
1280—1320 
4280—1330 
¥280—1330 
1290—1340 


Llywelyn Vardd, 


355 
Bleddyn Vardd, 363 
Grufudd ab Gwrgenéu, 373 
Phylip Brydydd, 375 
Prydydd Bychan, 379 
Hiniawn ab Madawg Rha- 
hawd, 301 
Gwerneg ab Clydno, 392 
Hywel Voel ab Griffti, 392 


Grufudd ab yr Yn4d Coch, 394 
Madawg ab Gwallter, AOA 
Gwilym Dhu, A0s 
Llywelyn Brydd Hodnaut, 412 


Hillyn, Al3 
lorwerth Vychan, AIA 
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1290—1340 Llywelyn Dhu, 
1290—1340 Llywarch Llaety, 
1290—1340 Cafnodyn, 
rea 1290—1340 Rhifferdyn, 
Be : 3290—1340 Gruffud ab D. ab Tudor, 


1290—1340 Madawg Dwyeraig, 


quent centuries. 


416 
416 
AQ 
428 


477 


ABBY 


There are as many Bards in the two fubfe= 
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5th, That there were fimilar Bards in the 
fixth centuries. 

Whoever maturely weighs the circumfiances 
adduced in the preceding argument, will not 
be unwilling to admit this affertion the moment 
‘tis made. Becaufe, if they do not warrant the 
interence, that Bards continued to de in Britain, 
during the centurics between the fourth and 
tenth, what a firange fuppofition muft be 
made? ‘They are proved to have exifted here 


before the fourth, in the tenth, twelfth, a 


{LIVERPOOL | 
following centuries. To reconcile with theferaric 


ARIES 
fds a denial of their exiftence in the fixth, 
we mutt believe, that after having flourifh- 
ed in the ifland, they became extinct; that 
they re-appeared again about the tenth, to 
yanifh again, and refufcitate in the twelfth 
century, fince which period they have re- 
mained till near our times. To explain the 
frequent vanifhings and re-appearances of thefe 
apparitions by reafoning or hiftory, will. cer- 
tainly be found much more difficult, than to 
1g Be. admit 


‘ ~ a 
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Se admit the probable inference; that they never 
a4 difappeared at all, but continued to flourith, 
from the fourth century to the twelith ; an in- 
ference which the laws of Howel corroborate, 
becaufe the Bards appear there in a character 
t s : of much dignity and credit, with every appears 
ance of a long previous eftabl fhment. 

That there were Bards in the fixth century 
is a more credible fa& than even their authen- 
ticated exiftence in the firft. Becaufe, be- 
tween thefe periods, the Roman conqueft 
and colonization of the ifland took place, 
The Romans continued in Britain till the be. 
ginning of the fifth century. And it is ex. 
prefsly ftated by Tacitus, of one of their ¢o- 
vernors, what is probable of moit of his fucce{- 
fors, that his policy was directed to improve 
and civilize the Britons. Now it would be a 
new difcovery to make, that Roman civilization 
would diminith the knowledge or intelle@ual 
talents of a femi-barbarous people. Surely, if 
there had been any literary talent in Britain 
before the Romans came, it would be rather 
augmented, than deftroyed, by the literature 


and 
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and intercourfe of this polifhed nation for al- 
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moft 400 years. 

The continuity of the bardic profeffion, 
from the days of Caefar, to more recent times, 
appears to me to be ftrongly intimated by the 
continued ufe and application of the term Bards 
to the Welfh poets during all the interval. 
Strabo, Diodorus, and Pofidonius, called the 
poets of the Celtic nations, Bardo. Lucan, and. 
Marcellinus, Bardi. The laws of Howel Dha 
exhibits the Welfh poets of the tenth century 
under the fame name of Bardd. Giraldus, in 
the twelfth century, attefts that they then alfo 
bore the fame appellation, and all the Welfh 
poems and authors exifting, defignate them 
through every age by the fame term. So indi- 
genous is this word in the Welfh language, 
that it is the root of twenty-two combinations, 
all alluding tothe original meaning. We have 
alfo the evidence of a Roman author, that the 
word was borrowed from the Celtic in Gaul, 

from which Britain was peopled. Sextus Pom- 
peius Feftus fays, that Bardus is a word 
which, in ancient Gaul, fignified finger, 4 
Ha man 
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man aod tung nie gi fee oe che brave! He 
adds, that it was derived from their order of 

Bards. (1.) 

Two ereat events Be in Britain in the 
fifth century, which peculiarly tended to in- 
Ipire and perpetuate its Bards. One was the 
feceffion of the Britons from the Roman go- 
vernment, and the affertion of their indepen- 
dence, about the year 410. (2.) The other 
was the invafion of the Saxons. What fub- 
jects could have given to poetry more energy 
and importance than thefe incidents. The 
Bardic genius muft not only have burnt ‘with 
new zealand infpiration, but the chiefs muft 
have more liberally encouraged, and the peo- 
ple more enthufiaftically applauded it. 

We have one direct evidence that there were 
Bnitith poets in the fixth century, who fung 
the praifes of the Great, in a cafual paflage of 


Venantius Fortunatus. In panegyricifing ‘the 


(1.) Bardus, Gallice cantor appellatur, qui virorum for- 
fium laudes canit: a gente Bardorum. Glofs. 
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{2.) See Hiftory of Anglo-Saxons, Vol. i. p. 124. 
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Dux Lupus, he tells him, that the Britith 
hrotta, fings him 


Romanus que lyra plaudat tibi, barbarus harpa 


Greecus anhillata, cbrotia Britanna canat, (3.) 


This was the ancient Welth crwth, a fort of 
violin. It is mentioned in the laws of Howel 
Dha. It is probably the fame to which Cuth-. 
bert, in the eighth century, the pupil of our 
venerable Bede, alludes, ‘* I fhould like to 
‘‘ have a cytharifta who could play on the ci- 
s¢ thara, which we call fotte, becaufe I have 
© 4 cithara (4.) 

There are two paflages of Gildas, who, as 
well as Fortunatus, lived in the fixth century, 
which feem to me to be meant of Bards. ‘The 
firtt is a part of his violent declamation againit 
the Britith kings. (5.) “ By their erected 

(SoU) vii. p. 169. ed. Mogunt. 1617. 


(4.) 16 Bibl. Mag. p. 88. 

74 eel Arrecto aurium aufcultantur captu non Dei 
laudes canora Chrifti tyronum voce fuaviter era ick 
pneumaque ecc'efiafticze melodiz ; fed proprize (que nibel 
funt) furciferorum referto mendaciis fmulgue fpumanti 
flegmate—preconum ore, ritu bacchantium concrepante, 

Gildas, Epift. p13. Ed. Gale. 
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*€ oreedinels of ears are heard not the praifes of 


* God, from the tuneful voice of the youths 


* of Chrift fweetly modulating, and the {pirit | 


te 


“€ of ecclefiaftical melody ; but heir own praifes, 


* which are nothing, from the mouths of /coun- 


“ drel proclaimers, full of es, foaming with ar- 


“ dour together, and braying it dike bacchanals.” 


{f we confider the paffage, I think we muft 


perceive that it is an intended contraft between 
two forts of vocal mufic, the ecclefiaftical, and 
that u‘ed before chieftains, The firft is de- 
{cribed with fmooth and applaufive epithets : 
the other is not defcribed, but is branded with 
angry phrafe. Now if we recollect the enmity 
which at all times fubfifted between the Welth 
bards and the Monks; the caftom of the bards, 
to fing at the feafis the pravfes oftheir chiefs ; 
the direction in Howel’s laws, that they Houle 
do fo; and the very virulent phrafgology in 


waich Gildas indulges throughout his epiftle ; 1 


ett I prefume it will not be incorrect to, fay, that 
: he alludes to ba ards in this paragraph. » Gildas 
is not the firft man to whom Bards and fecular 
mufic have been offenfiye. If Plato could 
banifh, 
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banifh Homer ; if a prince, to whom Ariofto 
preiented his poems, could afk him where the 


devil he. got fuch fooleries ; 1f the monks, in 


| the middie ages, could fo abufe the minftrels, 


and they the monks, as we know they feci- 


| procally did, we fhall not be furprifed that 


Gildas called the bards fcoundrels, and cenfur- 
ed their encomiaftic fongs, as bacchanalian 
uproar, (6.) 

In another paffage, he fays, amidft his incyl- 
pation of the Britifh clergy, that they were 
flow to hear the precepts of the Saints ; ‘f but 


** {trenuous and intent to liften to idle things and 


(6.) A paffage in the Cyyoefi Merdhin fhews, that if 
Gildas talked with fury of the Bards of this period, they 
were as angry with the Monks; for Merdhin fays, 


I will not receive the facrament 

From the deteftabie Monks, 

With their gowns on their haunches : 
May the facrament be adminifiered to me by God 
himfelf, 

Ny chymmeraf gymun 

Gan yfgymun Veneich 

Ac eu tuygeu ar eu clun 

Am cymuno Duw ¢ hune-Arch, 149. 
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* the foolith fables of fecular men *.” What 


were thefe recited fables of the fecular men, for 


which the clergy deiested their religious reads 


ing? Is it any undue conftruction of the 


words, to fuppofe they meant the compofitions 
of the bards ? 

But why fhould it be fuppofed that the Bris 
tons had not bards in the fixth and feventh cen- 
turies? ‘The Franks then had poets—the Sax- 
ons had poets—the Irifh had poets-~. Let us, 
then, not deny them to the Weith! 


* § Adprecenta fanctorum—ofcitantes ac fiupidos ef 
** ad ludicra et ineptas fecularium hominum fabulas— 
* ftrenuos et intentos,”—~Gildas, p. 23. 

+ Bede, in his Life of St, Patrick, mentions two poets 
in Ireland in the time cf the faint, ‘* In Memoria Dubtag 
** poetam optimum---quidam adolefcens poeta noming 
** Pheg.’’ Bede’s Works, III. p. 320. 
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6th, ‘That Aneurin, Taliefin, Liywarch 
Hén, and Merdhin, were Britifh bards, 
who lived in the fixth century, and 
who left poems like thofe already men- 


tioned to have been publifhed as theirs. 


If thefe authors had been Perfians, inftead of 

Britons, to what authorities fhould we have re- 

| ferred for information concerning them? Un- 

| queftionably to Perfian writers—that is, to the 

| writers of the country where they refided—to 
| writers in the language which they ufed. 

| ‘What information fhall we be able to obtain 
concerning Calidas, the author of Sacontala, 
a Sanfcreet drama, but from Sanfcreet writers. 
By what authorities could we examine the ge- 
nuinenefs of any writings afcribed to Con-fu-tfe, 
but by Chinefe. If any thing could be found 
about them in the literature of the nations bors 


dering on China, it would be an additional 
treafure, 
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treafure, but it would not be deemed an indifs 
penfable requifite. Tt is therefore obvious, 
that from the very nature of the cafe, we muft 
€xpect to find out proofs of the exifience and 
writings of the Welth bards, in Welth aiithoss. 
It is. from among the people for whom they were 
written, and by whom only they were tead of 
valued, that we muft deduce theit dtteftations, 
We cannot expect to find them noticed by 
Anglo-Saxons, whom they hated, dreaded, 
and fhunned ; arid who, as I have already 
thewn, though fuficiently barbarous thems 
felves, yet thought they had a right to ftigma- 


tize Welth words as barbarous expreffions. [{ 


Bede had underftood W elfh, he would ‘ot 
have difgraced his tafte by fuch largé extracts 
from Gildas. Bede has neither mentioned the 
Welfh bards, nor the Saxon poets of his time, 
except the two who were Monks; 
mon, and Aldhelm. 


T mean Ced« 


{t would not be very eafy to prove the exift- 
ence of any individual poet of thefe diftant pe- 
tiods. There were both Frankith and Saxon 


pocts, but their names have not appeared in 


hiflory, 
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hiftory, and cannot now be recovered. How 


aE 


many of the poets and minftrels of Europe 

3 are only known by fome lays having been 

tranf{mitted to us under their names; but of 

their exiftence, .what external evidence can be 
brought ? 

There is a very long and curious Saxon 
aie in exiftence, which of courfe muft have 
had an author, and have been written in the 
Saxon times ; and yet the poem is mentioned 
in no writing that has furvived to us, nor is the 
name of its parent known. It is a poem in 40 
fections, and occupying 140 MS. pages. It de- 
fcribes the wars which Beowulf, a Dane of the 
Scyldinga race, waged againft the reguli of 
Sweden. It is in the Cotton library, Vitellius, 
A. 15. Wanley calls it a tractatus nobiliffi- 
mus—an egregium exemplum of the Anglo- 
Saxon poetry; and fo it is. But if any one 

| fhould take it into his head to pronounce it to 
| dea forgery, and fhould call upon its advocates 
to prove its genuinenefs, how could this be 


done by any external evidence? How could it 


a 


be defended by facts taken from other authors; 


} 
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when no other writing mentions it? Tt could 
only be fupported by fome arguments from thé 
antiquity of the writing ; from its internal evi- 
dence, and the improbability of any perfon — 
having had fufficient inducements to commit 
the fraud. 

I put thefe obfervations merely to thew the 
difficulty of proving even thofe compofitions ta 
be genuine, which no one will difpute.— 
Greater proofs, in favour of the Welfh bards, 
muft not be expected, than fuch as the nature 
of the cafe will admit us to obtain. 

Now the feader will have the goodnefs te 
recollect the numerous citations made in fome 
‘pages preceding, from the Welfh bards of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Mofi of thefe 
were fo many diftinét affertions of the exiftence 
of thefe four ancient bards. In moft of them, 
one or other of thefe bards were quoted by — 
name, and confequently fuch paffages are fo 
many proofs of the belief of their authors, that 
thefe ancient bards exifted. To fay that thefe 
witnefles were Welfhmen, cannot invalidate 
wacir teftimony; becaufe, as I have already 


intimated, 
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+ imated, by ee can we expect to find the 
ancient Welfh bards quoted, but by Welfh- 
men? ; 

We cannot expect to find thefe Welth bardé 
noticed by the Anglo-Saxons, I have already 
given a very firiking proof of the contempt of 
the Anglo- Saxons for the Welfh language, by 
citing a charter, in which a Welfh word (which 
was familiarly in ufe as an epithet of royalty, 
and fometimes even as an epithet of the Deity,) 
was exprefsly denounced as barbarous. 1 will 
now adduce a cruel inftance of the hatred of 
the Welfh towards the Anglo-Saxons. I take 


i¢ from the ancient Welfh chronicler, Caradoc 


7 


Llangarvan. 

ce The year of Chrift, 959, Owain, fon of Hoel dda. 
aeftroyed the choir of Saint illtud, in Gorwennydh, Jecau/e 
he found init learned men of the Savon nobility.’’ 

< Oed Crift, 959, y torres Owain ab Hywel Dda, gos 
Llan Mtud yng Ngorwennydd achaws cael ynddi lenogion 


pendevig o Sdefon.”---Carad. Ll. 2 Arch. p. 490. 


If the animofity between theie two nations 


produced fuch effects as thefe, it will be vain. 
i 9 
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fact 


to look for atteftations of any part of Welfh li- 
terature ‘among the ‘Anglo-Saxons. The fin- 
gular fact of Bede writing the hiftory of this 
ifand, without any other Britith documents 
than the poor declamation of. Gildas, which 
happened to be in Latin, is a fufficient indica- 
tion that Welth literature and traditions were 
not known out of Wales. ‘The Normans were 
as unacquainted with it. 

The circumftances with which thefe ancient 
bards are mentioned in the ‘poetical paflages, 
already cited, will, if duly attended to, be 
found to warrant the chronology which I have 
given to them. ‘Thus, one ftates Merdhin 
and ‘Taliefin as contemporaries, and’ another 
mentions Merdhin as having been prefent in 
the battle of Arderydd, which we know from 
other documents to have occurred in the fixth 
century. Another makes Taliefin contempo- 
rary with Elfin, whom the Welth literature 
places in this century. Llywarch is mentioned 
as the fon of Elidir Lydanwyn, who flourifhed 
about this period. 


But 
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But the aucient Welth bards are ‘S1fo men- 


tioned i in other compofitions. 

The name of Nennius is well known to us, 
though his exact chronology is not certain. 
His editor, Gale, places him in ‘the feventh 
century. He may have belonged to the ninth. 

“The. ancient, and seoenyival MS. of his 
work, in the Cotton, library (1.), contains a 
part which is wanting In other MSS. This is 
not uncommon to ancient MSS. The addition 
in the Cotton MS. is a regular unbroken con- 
tinuation of the preceding writing, in the fame 
hand writing, with no interruption of line. 
The firtt part of the addition is a cenealogy, 
and the latter is fome unconnected notices of 
Britifh and Saxon hiftory. This part may have 
been his quotation from a preceding author, or 
it may bé the addition of a fubfequent copyift. 
It fuits the broken hints, and diforderly com~ 
pofition of the former part, and is fo far like 
the ftyle of Nennius. But whether it be his of 


hot, itis, at leaft, a very ancient compofition: 
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The author’s teflimony to three of thefe 
bards is decifive. I will firft give his words; as 
originally, but corruptly printed, and _after- 
wards the paffage, as properly amended by 
Evans. 

In fpeaking of incidents in the fixth century, 
he fays, “Item Talhearn Talanguen in poe- 
‘© mate claruit et Nuevin et Taliefin et Bluchbar 
« et Cian qui vocatur Gueinchguant fimul uno 
“‘ tempore in poemate Britannico claruerunt.(2)” 
In this imperfect ftate of the paflage, we fee 
Taliefin clearly mentioned among other bards, 
who flourifhed at the fame time. Two of thefe 
others, the Welfh alfo now recognize, Tal- 
haiarn, (3.) and Cian. (4.) ‘They had bards 

of 

(2.) Gale, xv. Sctipt. Vol. III. p. 116. 

(3.) Haft thou heard the faying of Talhaiarn 

To Arthur, the pufher of the {pear : 
«¢ There is none mighty but God.” 
A glyweifti cwedyl Talhaiarn 
Wrth Arthur yrthwaew tryzarn 
Namyn Duw nid oes gadarn.—Engl. Clyw. 


The Book of Bardifm thus ftates another fragment of 
this bard. 
THE PRAYER OF TALHAIARN. 


«* God, grant thy protection ; and in thy protection, 
** ftrength ; 
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of this name ; but no Nuevin, and no Biuch- 
bar. ‘The emendation of. Evans, confifts in 
correcting the names of Nuevin and Bluchbar, 
into Aneurin and Llywarch, of the juitnefs of 
which, there can be no doubt. It is obvious, 
that the tranfcriber miftook a v. for anr. in 
Aneurin, which are often very fimilar in MSS. 
It is as probable, that Bluchbar was an error 
of the copyift for Llywarch. So in the fur- 
names of Talhaiarn and Cian. They are alfo 
mif-written, and fhould be not Talanguen, but 
Tatangwn; not Gueinchguant, but Gwyngwn. 

The probability that the emendations made 


by Evans are proper, is apparent, when we 


 ftrength; and in {trength, difcretion ; and in, difcretion, 
&¢ juitice ; and in juftice, love; inlove, to love God; and 
«in loving God, to love all things.” 
Talhaiarn is alfo mentioned by Taliefin in his Angar 
Cyvyndawd, p. 35, and 30. 
(4,) Cian is mentioned, by Aneurin : 
Maban y Gian o vaen Gwyngwn. 
The fon of Cian, from the ftone of Gwyngwp, p»2- 
And by Taliefin, 
ae When Cian had 
Praifed many. 
Kian pan ddarfu 
Lliaws gyvolu.---p. 34. 


13 
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fee the incorrect mariner in w ay chee names 
are written in the fame part. Thus our Penda 
is written Pantha ; 
- Ofwy, _ Ofguid, and Ofbui, 
Anna, Onnan, 
Ofwald,  Ofguald. 


The Brituth Ur en, Urbgen ; and for Deira 
and Bernicia, we have Deur Oberne} 
The p aflage, which we have cited, as amend- 


b 


Angwn in poemate cla- 
“ rait et, Aneur rn et Taliefin et Llywarch et 
* Cian qui vocatur Gwyngwn fimul uno tempor 

‘in poemate Britannico claruerunt.” 

I confider this, as dne authority, very. refpec- 
table from its antiquity, for the exiftence of. 
Aneurin, Taliefin, and L ywarch, .as diftin- 
guifhed poets, and. as contemporaries. 


ond 


af 


» Lhere is another curious atteftation of 
Taliefin in an ancient MS. of the laws of Howel 
Dha, in the Welth {chool library. ~ The writ- 
ing has the character of the 12th century.” It 
has a paflage which is not in the printed copy, 
and which, oh -m utioning the pryileges of. 


the, 
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Cie eld eek bp bree Dilsadaaet. Paget fae 
the.men of Arvon, cites JLalicin by name 
thus : 

«Ac y cant Dalyefin 
** Kygleu wrth wres en llawnen 
«‘ Gan Run yn rudher bydyner 


«* Gwyr Aryon rudyon yn rydihen.” 


“< And fo Faltefin fang : 


Oo 
«* Behold, by the wrath of their fwords, 
<s With Rhun amid the tumult of armies, 


«* The men of Arvon red, and panting.’” 


This is.an important paflage. It proves thre, 
things: that Pahiefin was a poet ; that he left 
poems on battles, which furyived him ; and 
that he was of fuch celebrity, that one of his 
hiftoric poems was quoted in a legal work. I 
am not certain that the poem has been preierv- 
ed, in which thefe lines exit. 

3d, To the exiftence, and high confidera- 
tion, of Valiefin and’ Merdhin, there is an- 
other evidence in Jeffery of Monmouth, who 
lived in the twelfth century. Jeffery has writ- 
ten a Latin poem on the life of Mee wham 
he calls Merlin. © It contains fome paffages of 
harmonious yerfification, and many very pro- 
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faic: It has not yet been printed, bat is im 
MS. in the Corton library, Vefpafian, E. 4. 
It is addrefled to his friend the Bithop of Line 
coln. It begins thus : , a 
« Vaiadici yatis rabiem, mufam que jocofam 
6é Me ue cantare paro, ti corrige carmen 


E «* Gloria Pontificum.” 


After an introduction, it ftates the divifiong 
of fome of the Britifh princes, and their con- 
flict. 
| Contigit interea plures certamen habere 

Inter fe regni proceres, bello que feroci 
Jnfontes populos devaftavifle per urbes. 


Dux Venedetorum Peredurus bella gerebat 


Contra Guennolonum Scotiz qui regna regebat. 
Jamque dies aderat, bello prefixa 3 duces que 
Aftabant canipo, decertabant que caterver, 
Amborum pariter miferanda cade ruentes. 
Venit ad bellum Me \inus cum Pereduro ; 


se Rex quoque Cumbrorum, Rodarchus, feevus uterque; 


Iwill beg permiffion of the reader to lay 
before him fome more lines, as well, becaufe 
the poem is not in the hands of the public, as 
alfo becaufe it intimates fome of the ftriking : 


circumftances of Merdhin’s life: 


its 
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it ftates, that in the battle Merlin’s kinfman 

| fell. His erief, at this incident, is reprefented 

43 admitting of no confolation, and flies mad~ 
dening to the woods, 


Fvocat e bello focios Merlinus, et illic 
Precepit in varia fratres fepelire capella ; 
| Replangit que yiros nec ceflat fundere fletus i 
Pulveribus crines fparfit, veftes que refcidit, 
Et proftratus humi nunc hac illacque volutat. 
Sol atur Peredur us eum, proceres que duces que, 
Nec vult folari, nec V erba precantia ferre. 
Jam tribus ementis defleverat ille diebus 


Refpuerat que vibes tantus dolor ufferat illum. 


Inde noyas furias cum tot tantifque querelis 


Aera compleffet, cepit furtimque recedit, 
Et fugit ad fylvas nec vult fugiendo vide ri, 3 
Ingrediturque nemus gaudet que latere fub ornis, 
Miratur que feras pafcenites gramina faltus 5 
Nunc has infequitur, nune curfa praeterit illas. 
Utitar herbarum radicibus, utitur herbis ; 
Utitur arbor €0 fructu, morifque rubeti. 

Fit Sylvefter homo, quali fylyis deditus effet. 

Inde per aftatem totam, nulli que repertus, 
Oblitus que fui cognatorum que fuorum 


Delituit fylvis, obductus more ferino. 


In exact conformity with this account of his 
madnefs, 
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madnefs, “Merdhin, in his ‘Avaiténay which 


we have, and which is one of the Poccms im 


on 
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Cumbria, who reigned io © Oxth century. 


3, Lhat the death of near réjations, in bat- 
- Ie me ‘is ah ral Se 
Ue, occafioned his frenzy. 
3 i " ew 
4, That he fled wild to the woo ds. 
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3, that he obtained the furname of Sylvef, 


ter, as all thefe particulars harmonize with the 


poems aicribed ta him, and with the W eifh 
traditions about him. 


: I will quote next two ala Su from the poe m 
oe B 


£ ar 


de which mentions Merdhir ‘s with to fee Talie efin, 


= ‘a ton po 
» Uhelgefino que venire 


 trectpe, namaue loqui defid lero plorima fecum. 


“© Venit enim noy viter de partibus Armoricanj 


rT Be 
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pienti dogmata Gil aah 124, 
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Wenerat interea Merlinum vifere vatem 


| Tunc Telyefinus.---p. 125. _ 


The two bards then fing and prophecy. to- 
ether. Here is a full teftimony to the chro- 
- nology of Merlin and Valiefin. They are ftat- 
-ed to be the.contemporaries of Gildas, who 
flourifhed in the fixth century ; and we muft 
: remember, that the ancient Welfh poems alfo 
mention their converfing together. : 

The fpeech of Merlin, in p. 129, looks hike 
a diffufe imitation of the laft ftanza of the Avali- 
f. enau.  3t-is the fame fentiment, fomewhat 
amplified. ‘The Avallenau fays, 

Sweet apple-tree ! moft {weet its produce ; 

It growsin the folitude of the wood of Celvddon. 

It will be ufelefs to be in competition for its fruit. 

Cadwaladyr will come to the conference of the ford of 

Rheon ; 
Cynan will be in oppofition, in motion upon the 
Saxons ; 

The Cymry will be triumphant ; their chief illuftrious; 

Every one will have his right, xia Britons will be joy- 

ful, 

Singing to the horns of acclamation, the hymn of 


peace and ferenity. 
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A dyf yn argel yn Argoed Celyddo 

Cyt ceifier ofer fydd herwydd ei hafon 

¥n yddel Kadwaladri gynad] rhyd Rheon 

Kynan yn erbyn cychwyn ar Saefon 

Kymry a oruydd kain wydde dragon 

Kafiant pawb ei deithi Nawen fi Brython 
Kaintor cyrn elwch Kath] heddwch a hinon, 


we Afall, 153, 


The paffage in Jeffery is thus : 


Merlinus ait— 

— -= Sic fententia fummi 

fudicis extitit, Britones ut nobile regnum 
Temporibiis multis amittunt debilitate, 
Donec ab Armorico veniet temone Conanus, 
Et Cadwaladrus Cambrorum dux venerandus ; 
Qui pariter Scotos Cambros et Cornubienfes, 


A\rmoricos que viros fociabunt foedere firmo ; 


a Amiffum que fuis reddente diadema colonis 
rg Hoftibus expulfis renoyato tempore Bruti, 
a Traclabunt que fuas facratas legibus urbes, 


Incipiunt reges iterum fuperare remotos, 


Et fua regna fibi certamine fubdere fato,---p. 129, 
This is fach a palpable imitation of the. 


Avallenau, efpecially if it be confidered that 


Merlin is made to exprefs it, that I cannot 


doubt 
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doubt that Jeffery had it in his recollection ; 
| and if (6, the Avallenau muft have exifted as 
| Merlin, or Merdhin’s, before Jeffery. 

This is the paflage to which it would fer 
that Golyddan alluded, when he quoted Mer- 
dhin as predicting the reftoration of the Bri- 
tons *.. To this, alfo, Iam induced to believe 
| Llywarch P. Moch referred, when he cited 
- Merdhin to the fame fentiment +f. 

We may alfo remark of this converfation, 
which Jeffery ftates between Merdhin and Tal- 
jefin, that one of the Welfh poems, preferved 

as Taliefin’s, is a dialogue between him and 
Merdhin ¢. 

a. But Merdhin, who is indifferently called 
by his three furnames, Caledonius, Wyllt, and 
Sylvefter, of which, the laft two are fysioni- 
mous, is frequently mentioned by Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, who lived in the twelfth century. 
(See his Trats, publifhed by Camden in his 
Anglica Normannica, &c. p. 870, 761; 839.) 


Giraldus fays he was called Celedonius, from 


* See before, p. 37. 4Seebefore,p.64. f Arch. p. 483 
the 
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| the wood in which he prophefied ; ; and Syl- 


vetter, becaufe, falling into madnefs, he fled 
to 2 wood, and remained there till his death. 
(p-870)) : ioe’ 00 MP OEY 

But all this imprefliye combination. of fads 
is not the whole of the teftimony, which bears 
upon this curious fubjec. 

Phe Welfh have a very fingular colle@tion 
of hifterical facts, which they call TRIADs. 
Three events; which have an analogy in fome 
point or other, are arranged together. It is 
certainly a very whimfical mode of commemo- 
rating events, but the actions of man are full 
of caprice. The fanciful rudenefé of the plan, 

may difcredit the tafte or judgment of its au- 
thors; but the veracity of the fiatements, is 
not affected by the fingularity of the form. If 
the Welfh have never had a Livy, or a Thu- 
eidydes ; if they have made triads, inftead of 
hiftories, we may blame the mifdirection of 
bait their genius ; but we cannot try the authenti- 
2 city of a record by its tafte and elegance, or 
what will become of our {pecial pleading, our 


kills in equity, and our acts of parliament. 


I put 
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I put thefe obiervations to the judgment of 


the reader, becaufe a gentleman has ferioufly 


adduced the oddity of the form of the triads, 
as a fufficient objection to their hiftorical ye- 
rity *. It is certainly a new difcovery in criti- 
cifia, that excellence of compofition is a teft of 
hiftorical truth. If this principle be admitted, 
then the tales of Hawkfworth, and the novels of 
Mad. D’Arblay, muft be accredited as hiftorical 
documents, becaufe their compefition is admi- 
table, while the venerable, but rude and ruftic 
chronicles of our anceftors muft be difcredited 
for their barbarifm. On this principle, Jeffery 
of Monmouth has written authentic hiftory; 
becaufe his ftyle has been found pleafing, while 
our ancient Bede muft fink into oblivion for 

* <¢ The very form and feature of the Welth triads, to 
** fele& one example, would be contemplated as a pro- 
** clamation of abfurdity, if it occurred in any other Jan- 
** guage; for what can be more puerile, than to build 2 
“ variety of hiftorical facts upon the number three. It 
* certainly requires no knowledge, either of the Irith, or 
*‘ of the Welth languages, to pronounce a judgment upon 
“* productions of this kind; and our regard for biftorical 


“« truth muft induce us to cenfure the author who fhall 


* build on fuch foundations.’’—~Critical Reyiew, Vol. 33. 
New Arr. p. 122, 
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ever; becaufe much abfurdity, and much 
puerility may be traced in his legends. 
But there can be no doubt, that on maturer 


reflection, the author of the critique will fee 


the impropriety of his obfervation ; becanfe 
(independent of other remarks,) it muft not be 
forgotten, that the critical merit of any com- 
pofition, muft depend, in fome meafure, on 
its ufe and obje@t, Now the object of the 
triads, was to commemorate the events they 
ftate, and the-obvious ufe of the form, Was to 
enable the memory to retain them more eafily. 
A triad is an artificial affociation of three un- 
connected events, for the purpofe of aiding 
the memory. If the natural affociations of 
events, according to their chronology, was 
fafficient to make thern be recolleéted, why 
were fuch laborious devices as Grey’s Memoria 
Technica invented ? Hasthe critic forgotten 
the elaborate arts of the Roman orators to affift 
their memory? Did they not connect theit 
topics with various objects before them when 
haranguing, and ufe other artificial affociations 
to hinder forgetfulnefs? The Druids, we learn 
front 
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from Ceefar, made their pupils commit their 
tuition to memory, and that the ancient Bri- 
tons fhould continue the cuftom, and fhould 
ufe the form of triads to affift the memory, 
cannot be thought either abfurd or incon- 
fiftent. 

I hope the reader will pardon me for a mo- 
ment’s digreffion, if I attempt to fhew that 
the form of triads is by no means fo “ re- 
«‘ markably foreign to good fenfe.” I cannot 
do this better, than by citing a few of the 
Welth poetical triads, which the youths, who 
afpired to be bards, were directed to commit 
to memory, to direct their judgment, and af- 
fift their compofition. Surely they will be al- 
lowed to contain many valuable obfervations, 


exprefled with fingular brevity. 


The three foundations of genius: The gift of God, hu- 
man exertion, and the events of life. 

The three firft requifites of genius; An eye to fee na- 
ture, a heart to feel it, and a refolution that dares follow 
it. 

The three things indifpenfable to genius: Underftand- 


ing, meditation, and perfeverance, 
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The three things that ennoble genius : Vigour, difcre- 
tion, and knowledge. 

The three tokens of genius: Extraordinary under- 
{tanding, extraordinary conduct, and extraordinary ex- 
ertion. 
| =i The three things that improve genius: Proper exer- 
< tion, frequent exertion, and fuccefsful exertion. 
pete The three things that fupport genius ! Profperity, fo» 
: cial acquaintance, and applaufe. 

The ‘three things that will enfure praife: Amiable 
manners, fcientific learning, and pure morals, 

The three qualifications of poetry : Endowment-of ges 
nius, judgment from experience, and felicity of thought. | 

The three pillars of judgment: Bold defign, feonci 
practice, and frequent miftakes, 

The three pillars of learning: Seeing much, fuffering 
much, and ftudying much. 

The three pillars of happinefs: To fuffer contentedly, 
to hope that it is coming, to believe that it will arrive. 

The three ornaments of thought: Perfpicuity, correét- 
nefs, and novelty. 
ee The three embellifhments of fong: Fine inyention, 
Es happy fubject, and a matterly harmonious compofition. 

The three properties of fong: Correct fancy, correét 
order, and correct metre. 

The three ends of fong: ‘To improve the underftand- 
‘ing, to improve the heart, and to foothe the refle@ion. 

The three things which coriftitute a poet: Genius, 
knowledge, impulfe. 

The 
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~The three honours of a poet: Strength of imagina- 


tion, profundity of learning, and purity of morals «. 


1 would afk the reader, if thefe triads do 
not contain much wifdom, and alfo exprefs 
with emphatic concifenefs ? 

But. it is the triads which are called hiftori- 
cal, which furnifh atteftations of the four bards 
above-mentioned. 

The hiftorical triads have been obvioufly put 
together at very different periods. Some ap- 
pear very ancient. Some allude to circum- 
{tances about the firft population, and early 
hiftory of the ifland, of which every other me- 
mnorial has perifhed. The Triads were noticed. 
by Camden with refpect. Mr. Vaughan, the an- 
tiquary of Hengurt, refers them to the feventh 
century. Some may be the records of moré 
ancient traditions, and fome are of more recent 
date.. I think them the moft curious, on the 


vhole, of all the Welfh remains. 


* Thefe triads are, in the ancient MS. called the Book 
of Bardifm. I felect therm from Mr. Owen’s preface to 
his Llywarch Hen, with a few flight yariations in the 
tramflation. 
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Lhwyd ftates that there are two MSS. of 
thefe hiftorical triads. One in the red book 
of Hergeft, imperfect, written on parchment 
in the 14th century. ‘It confifts of two chap- 
ters. One fimply called Trioedh, or Triads. 
The other, -entitled Trioedh y meirch, the 
triads of the horfes. 

Another MS. of the triads, written about 
the fame time, is in the Hengurt library. 
There are many other MSS. of the triads in 
the Welth collections. The following extract 
from the preface of the editors of the Welth 
Archaiology, may not be inapplicably cited. 

<¢ The triads may be confidered amongft the 
¢ moft valuable and curious productions pre- 
“ ferved in the Welfh language; and they 
“contain a oteat number of memorials of the 
« remarkable events which took place among 
‘¢ the ancient Britons. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they are entirely deficient with refpect 
“to dates; and, confidered fingly, they are 
< not well adapted to’ preferve the connection 
<* of hiftory. Yet a collection of triads, com- 
“ bined together as thefe are, condenfe more 


“ information 
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| ¢é information into a fmall compafs, than 1s to 


| ‘be accomplifhed perhaps by any other me- 
« thod; and .confequently, fuch a mode of 
| « compofition 1s fupetior to all others for the 
| formation of a fyftem of tradition.” 

The hiftorical triads, diftin@tly and exprefily 


_ mention all the bards whofe works we defend. 


i Triap g2d. 


: The three chief bards of the Ifle of Britain. 
Merdhin Ennrys ; 

Merdhin, the fon us; Morvryn, and 

Taliefin, the chief of the bards. (1.) 


Tri phrif fardd Ynys Prydain. 
Merddin Emrys, Merddin mab Morfryn, a 
Thaliefin ben Beirdd. 


TRIAD. 


The three princely bulls of the Ile of Britain: 
Elmur, fon of Cadair ; 
Cynhayal, fon of Argad ; 


Avaon, fon of Taliefin. All three were fons of bards, (2.) 


~ 


Tri tharw unben. Ynys Prydain 
Elmur mab Cadair 


Cynhaval mab A rgad 


Afaon mab Taliefin. Tri meib beirdd oeddynt ell tri. 


1.) Welth Archat, ie) I oe 1 (2.) Ib. p. 4. 
ee The 
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71 ft, 
The three free and difcontented guefts of Arthur’s 


court : 


Llywarch Hen, Liemenig, and Heledd. (3.) 


Tri thrwyddedawg ac anfoddawe Llys Arthur, 


Liywarch Hén, Llemenig, a Heledd, 


86th. 


The three counfelling knights of the court of Ar- 


Cynon, fon of Clydno, of Eidyn ; 
Aron, fon of Cynvarch ; 


and Liywarch Hen, fon of Elidir Lydanwyn, (4.) 


Tn chyngoriad farchog Llys Arthur: 
Cynan ab Clydno Eiddyn, 
Aron ab Cynfarch, 


a Llywarch Hén ab Elidir Lydanwyn. 


38th; 
The three: accurfed deeds 5 the Ile of Britain - 


Eidyn, the fon of Einygan, who flew Aneurin,. of {plen- 
did panegyric, monarch of the bards ; Llaw gad Trwm, 
from the borders of Eidyn, who flew Avacon, the fon of 
Tatiein; and Llovan Llawddino, who killed Urien, the 


fon of Cynvarch. (5.) 


(2.) Ib. p. 16, (4.) Ib. p. 18, (59 -1h. 
Tair 
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Tair anfad gyflafan Ynys Prydain: Hidym a laddawd. 
Aneurin Gwawtrydd medyrn beirdd; Llawgat Trwm, bar 
gawt Eidyn a laddawd Afaon mab Taliefin;a Llofan Llaw- 
ddino a laddawd Urien mab Cynfarch. 

3gth. 


ty: The three accurfed blows of the battle axe of the 


| Ifle of Britain: 
|. ‘The blow of Eidyn, on the head of Aneurin: 
The blow on the head of Iago, the fon of Beli; 


and the blow on the head of Golyddan, the bard, 
Teir anfad fwyellawt Ynys Prydain : 
Bwyellawt Eidyn ym pen Aneurin; 


A’r fwyellawt ym pen lago mab Beli, 


A’r fwyellawt ym pen Golyddan fardd. 


Thefe two laft triads are very curious, as they 


not only atteft the exiftence of Aneurin, but 
frate the particular fact of his violent death, 


of his cen 1ealog y: 


the criminal, and cven part 

Thus we perceive that the triads exprefsly 
atteft the exifience of Aneurin, Taliefin, Lly- 
warch Hen, and Merdhin. 

J think, from all the evidence afle: nbled 
under this head, | am entitled to fay, ‘f Pha 
«¢ Aneutin,. Taliefin, Lhyw: arch Hén, ana 
¢¢ Merdhiny were Britil 


the 


fixth century, 
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““ thofe before inentioned.’’ But although the 
Britons fhould be allowéd to have fuch bards 
at this period, yet, in order that their works 
fhould have defcended to us, it is requifite that 

we know, 
That the Britons had the ufe of letters 

at this cera. 

I believe that no antiquary doubts this fa&* 
The numerous Roman infcriptions, which have 
been found. in the ifland, prove that letters 


42) 


were ufed in Britain very commonly by the 


Romans; and it would be fomewhat miracu- 
lous, if this civilized people fhould have con- 


tinued fo ne in the ifland without imparting 


1 


their alphabet to the’ natives. But there are 


alfo feveral infcriptions yet extant, whichiwere 


m Ley ‘ 
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made by the Britons in thefe centuries. IJ will 


anly refer to two. « One is. the infcription on 
4] ya 


tne monumental fione raifed by Samfon, who 

lived in the fixth century *, to the memory of 

lltutus. It was found in the church 1 yard of 

Lantwit-Major, in Glamor ganfhire, and may 

be feen in Camden’s Britannia, under that 

county, The other is the infeription on ‘the 
* He was born about 490, 


{tone 
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ftone which Mr. Edward Williams, the inge- 


nious Welth bard, now living, induced, by a 


curious local tradition, fearched for in 17890, 
and dug out of the fame chutch yard. It pur- 
ports, that Samfon prepared it as a memorial 
of king Iuthahel, and another. It was left on 
the ground, after the difcovery, till the month 
of Auguft, 1793, when Mr. Williams procur- 
ed affiftance to erect it againft the eaft fide of 
the porch, where it may now be feen *. 

But if there were bards in thofe days, who 
knew the ufe of writing; yet, is it likely that 
any writings of this diftant, rude, and turbulent 

* Tt may not be uninterefting to give @ more particular 
account of the finding of this ftone in Mr. Williams’s own 
words, as it is a fingular inftance of the fidelity of tra- 
dition ; I may alfoadd, of Mr. Williams’s intelligent cu- 
riofity. 

«In the fummer of 1789, I dug out of the ground in 
Lantwit church yard. a large monumental ftone; it Is 
the fhaft of a crofs, and its hiftory affords a remarkable 
‘nftance of the fidelity of popular tradition, About 40 
years ago, a very old man, his name Richard Punter, was 
then living at Lanmaes, juxta Lantwit. He, though only a 
hoemaker, was more intelligent than moft of his own 
clafs; he ha@ read hiftory more than meny, was fome- 
thing of an antiquary, and had ftored his memory with a 
number of interefting popular traditions. I> was then 
about twelve or fourteen years of aye; like him, fond of 


hiftory and antiquities. He one day fhewed me a fj.ot on 
the 
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sxeriod, fhould re ee to our times ? 


ti muft therefore be proved, 


the Halt fide of the porch of the old chureb at Lantwit, 
where, he faid, a large monumental ftone lay buried in 
the ground, with an infcription on it to the memory of 
two kings. The tradition of the accident which buried it 
tn the ground he gaye as follows: Long ago, before the 
memory of the oldeft perfons that ever he knew, (and he 
was then about eighty) for their knowledge of it was only 
traditional, there was a young man at Lantwit, common- 
Ey called Will the-Giant. Ay at feventeen years of age, 
was feyen feet, feven inches hi gh; but, as is ufually the 
ar in premature and hives aie growth, he fell into 
adectine, of which he died at that age. He had exprefs- 
eda wtih to be buried near the monumental Rone which 
frood by the porch ; his withes were complied with; the 
grave was dug, neceffarily much larger than graves are 
ifually, fo that one end of it extended to the foot of the 


9 
tione that was fixed in the ground. Juft as the corps had 


been laid in the ground, the ftone gave way and fell int 
the grave, filling it up nearly. Some had a very narrow 


‘cape for their lives; but as the flone was fo large, as 
mot to be eafily removed, it was left thére, 3 covered 
wer with earth. After I had heard this traditional ac- 
count, I had a great defire to di ig for this ane and mia- 
ny times endeavoured to engage the attention of feyeral, 
and their affiftance ; but my idea was always treated with 
ridicule. In the year 1780, being at workin Lanéavit 
éeburch, and being one d: ay unable to goon with my bufinefs — 


ror want of afliftance, it being then the height of corn 


tos 


harvelt, and not a man to be found that could give me the 
wanted afliftance, I employed a great part of one day in 
digging in fearch of this ftane, andifoundit. I cleared 
away all the earth aboutit. Mr. Chriftopher Wilkins, and 
Mr, David Jones, two very reipectable gentlemen farmers, 
on tecing ths ftone, ordered their men to allift me, ey 


we 
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we with great difficulty eouitent olthae ground, and on it 


we found the following infcription : 


IN NOM 


lalmen ibe 
ie bare eh 


Gg 
~~ 


INE DI SU 
MMI INCI 
PIT CRU 
X. SAL 
VATO 

RIS QUA 
E PREPA 
RAVIT 


SAMSO 
NIARA 
TI PRO 
ANIMA 


SUAET P 


RO ANI 
MA IU 


LO REX 
| at NG a 
MALT 


TEGA 


f) Ps. 
RAE EL, 
ER Ris eOT ST Pen 


“740 1 
Pied nepions at this ftone are in length 9 feet: breadth 
at top 27 inches; at bottom ches; thicknefs 15 inches, 
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Ath, Phat writings of the fixth centary 
have come down to us undiputed. 

Phis is an eafy talk. We have fill extant, 

a numerous collection of poems, by Venantius 
fortunatus, who lived in the fixth century in 
France. We have the hiftory of Gregory of 
: € ‘Fours, his es We have the heroic 
=o" with p ee alfo of the fixth century. We 
have the little poems of Columbanus, the 


jrifthman. The poems of Alcimus Avitus, 


YY. 
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hop of Vienrie, on Genefis and 
fixodus. The works of Ennodius, bifhop of 
Picenenfis.. The hiftorical poems, from the 
old teftament, of Rufticus Helpidius, phyfician 
to the kin ng of the Goths; and the very volu- 
misous. works of Pope Gregory ; all authors of 
the fixth century. We hive alfo A nglo-Saxon 
Se laws of the fame times, whieh have reached us, 
But it can be alfo fhewn, | 
oth, “Phat even writings of a Briton of 
the fixth century ate in our hands, 
and fufpected by no one. 
his author is Gildas, a E’citon; and his 


works 
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works are in moft libraries. He wrote in Latin 
a little work of {mall merit on the Britifly hi 
tory, and an invective againft the Britifh kings 
and. clergy, which have come fafely down to 
us, If thefe Latin compofitions of Gildas 
could weather, unhurt, all the ftorms of time, 
furely the compofitions of Welfh bards, on the 
moft interefting of all fabjects to Welfhmen, 
their ftruggles againft their invaders, might be 
as fortunate. There was nothing but a little 
hiftorical curiofity to preferve the reproaching 
monk, but all the paflions, the prejudices, and 
the reafon of Wales, were interefted by their 
bards, and enfured perpetuity to their lays. 
And why fhould time have inveterately perfe- 
cuted thefe poems more than the works of 
Gildas, and the other authors whom I have 
named ? Why fhould the Franks have been 
more interefted to preferve the poems of For- 
tunatus, than the Welfh to perpetuate thofe of 
Aneurin or Taliefin? And if we confider the 
numerous Latin poems of this period, which 


have been tranfmitted to us by the nionks, 


where 
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where is the wonder that Welth poetry fhould 
have been tranfmitted to us by Welfhmen ? 
But it can be alfo proved, 

‘© That in the twelfth century there 
were writings of old Britith bards ex- 
tant in Welfh, which were then 
called ancient and authentic, and 
that Giraldus then found fome writs 
ten compofitions afcribed to Mer- 
dhin, and which he believed to be 
Hine 

The evidence of Giraldus Cambrenfis, who 
lived in the twelfth century, is complete and 
decifive on this fubject: He fays, in his de- 
{cription of Wales, “ This alfo feems remark-« 
*‘aple to me, that the Cambrian bards, and 
‘‘ fingers, or reciters, have the genealogy of 
‘“« the aforefaid princes in their ancient and au» 
* thentic books, but alfo written in Welth *.” 


In this paffage, Giraldus, who was born 


* Hoc etiam mihi notandum videtur quod Bardi Cam- 
brenfes et cantores feu recitatores genealogiam habent 
preedictorum principum in libris eorum antiquiis et au- 
tenticis fed etiam Cambrice fcriptam,—Gir. Camb. 
Deicrip, p. 883. 


1150, 
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1150, attefts, that in his days the Welth bards 
had authentic books, which were written in 
Welfh, and which were in that ave deemed 
ancient. What is the meaning of ancient, 
unlefs it denotes a period fome centuries earlier 
than that in which he wrote? 

Giraldus does not fay merely that they had 
ancient genealogies. He fpeaks of the gene- 
alogies but as a part of the contents of thefe 
ancient and authentic books, and thefe books 
too were books of the bards. They are not 
mentioned generally as being ancient Welth 
books in Wales, but ancient and authentic 
books, which were in the poffeffion of the 
Welth bards and fingers. To remark that the 
Cambrian bards had thefe books, and to calf 
them their books, feem to me to intimate that 
the books were written by dards. It will be 
at leaft curious to recolleét the evidence of 
Pofidonius before the firft century, that the 
Celtic bards fung the yevog, the genealogy of 
their chiefs: becaufe, if Giraldus found the 
Welth bards to have ancient books on the fame 


topic in the twelfth century, the fact mention- 


my | 
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ed by Pofidonius fanctions, very forcibly, our 
arguments of the antiquity of the bardic pro- 
feffion in this country, and giyes. additional 
credibility to what is ftated in favour of the 
ancient Welfh literature. 

In another paflage, Giraldus fays that king 
Henry the Second heard concerning Arthur, 
66 from an -ancient hiftorical finger *.” » As I 
cannot inflict on Giraldus the difgrace of not 
knowing the meaning of the words he ufes, I 
mult prefume from his authority, that the an- 
cient Britifh had hiftorical fingers, that is, an- 
cient bards who had left hiftorical poems, 
which, in the days of Henry the Second, were 
deemed ancient, and referred to, and which, 
therefore, muft have been fome centuries old 
in that age. | 

We have another witnefs to the exiftence of 
old Britifh authors in the 12th century. 
William of Malmfbury, who lived in this 


eriod, fays, ‘“‘It is read in the ancient ac- 
Pp ’ 3 


* Rex Anglie Henricus fecundus, ficut ab hiftorico 
cantore Britone audiverat antiquo.— Giraldus, as cited by 
Leland in his Affertio Arturi, p. 52, 
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** counts of the actions of the Britons.” He 
adds, ** thefe things are from the ancient Books 
of the Britons *.” If fuch things as ancient 
Britifh books had not been extant in Malmf- 
bury’s days, I cannot perfuade myfelf that he 
would twice have afferted fuch a fad: 

I believe the book of Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
who lived alfo in the twelfth century, to be his 


own compofition, and to abound with fable. 


& 


ButI think he would not have been foolith 
enough to have afferted, that he had tranflated 
from avery ancient book + in the Britith 
tongue, which the archdeacon of Oxford had 
given him, unlefs there had been « very an= 
« cient books” of the Britons in exiftence in his 
time, that is, in the twelfth century. 

I think I cannot more decifively prove, that 


there were extant, in the time of Giraldus, po- 


/ 


* Legitur in antiquis Britonum ge‘tis—hoc de antiquis 
Britonum libris funt.—Wil. Malm. 3 Gall. Scrip. p. 205. 
The ancient monk of Malmfbury, ‘quoted by Leland, 
faysof Henry, *« Rex autem hoc ex geltis Britonum et 
** eorum ¢antoribus bifforicis frequenter audiverat, 
Aff, Art, 0, 
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ems of the fixth century, and of Merdhin, than 
by a literal tranflation of fome other paflages 
from him, on this fubject. 

Thefe paflages are in his ‘* Prologus in li- 

‘brum tertium Vaticinium,” which is printed 
by Uther in his ‘* Veterum Epiftolarum Hiber- 
ne ‘* nicarum Sylloge.” 
‘‘In the fornter books we inferted the pre- 
* dictions of Merlin Caledonius and Merlin Am - 
** brofius, in fuitable places, as occafion required. 
‘* Ambrofius has been explained*, but Ca/e- 
** donius having not yet put off his Britifh barba- 
“ rjfm has remained to our times, ob{cure and 
** little known. Hence it feemed to concern 
‘our diligence to draw him, by fcrutinizing 
** refearch, from his ancient and hidden fhades, 
‘* into a public and fairer fplendor +>.” 


} * Giraldus apparently alludes here to the oracles of 
= Merlin Ambrofius, inferted by Jeffrey in his hiftory. 

tf Quoniam in prioribus libris Merlini vaticinia tam 
Caledonii quam Ambrofii lecis competentibus,  prout 
res exigebat inferuimus ; Ambrofio vero dudum expofite 
nondum Caledonius Britannicam exutus  barbariem 
ufque ad hoe noftra tempora latuit param agnitus: noftre 
videbaiur interefle diligentiz: tam ipfum ab antiquis et 
oecultis ferutabunda inquifitione latebris. ut pulchrius 
eluceteat, in eommune deducere.—Ulher, p. 116. 


The 
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“The fame only of this Merlin, furnamed 
*€ Caledonius, or Silvefter hasbeen hitherto, very 
‘* diftinguifhed. The memiory of his prophecies 
“had been retained among the Britith bards, 
** whom they call poets, verbally by many—in 
‘‘ writing by very few *,” 

‘* Performing therefore, the office 


** terpreter, and with the afi 


of ah in- 
{tance of fome men, 
* fkuled in the Britith language ; I faithfully 
** exprefied the fentence in every re{pect word 


“for word, as far as the difference of 


€€ 


idiom 
would admit. But becaufe, as ih other 
““ works, fo in thefe; the invidioug art of the 
““ bards adulterating nature, has added to the 
‘true prophecies, many of their own; there- 
‘fore, having thrown out and reprobated all 
‘that breathed the. air of modern cormpo- 
‘fition, led by the love of truth alone, the 


‘rude and plain fimplicity of the ancient ftyle 


* Erat itaque Caledonii Silveftris folum ha@tenus fama 
percelebris ; a Britannicis tamen Bardis ques poetas vo- 
cant, verbo tenus peves plurimos, fcripto vero penes 
pauciffimos yaticiniorum ejufdem memoria retenta fuerat. 
—p, 116, 
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© attracted my mind.’ He proceeds to add, 
‘] have illuftrated the darknefs of the bar- 
‘baric tongue with the light of the Latin 
‘ language *.”’ 

Thefe important paflages of Giraldus prove 
thefe things, 

1ft, That there were, in his time, works 
afcribed to Merdhin,. one of the four bards I 
argue for, which works were in writing and in 
the Britifh language. 

ond, That thefe works had in his days the 
character of the age of their author.—I mean 
that. Giraldus, a Welfhman, found them diff- 
cult in their language. | 

3d, That this Merdhin was then much 
famed—That many of the Welth bards had his 


YY; PY e ® # oie ° x ¢ a e 

* Functus igitur interpretis officio peritis quoque 
linguze Britannicee viris mecum adhibitis, in. quantum 

ee eer : 1; ma tii 5 sia Viera ria ta | - a 
| idiomatum permuit diverfitas, verbo ad verbum plurima, 
ae fententias autem in fingulis fideliter exprefli, Sed quo- 
niam ficut in aliis fic in iftis bardorum ars invida naturam 
adulterans multa de fuis tanquam prophetica veris adjecit : 
cunétis moderni fermonis compofitionem redolentibus 
quafi reprobatis et abjectis fola veritatis amica fermonis 
antiqui rudis et plana fimplicitas diligenter excepta men- 
tem allexit.—Barbaree linguze tenebras Latini fuce fer- 


monis illuftrayi.—ib. 117. 


com- 
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compofitions by heart; and fome, though very 


few, in writing. 

Giraldus alfo ftates his belief, that fome pro- 
_ phecies were afcribed to Merdhin which he 
had not written. But he alfo expreffes that he 
diftinguifhed thefe interpolations and additions 
by the modern air of their ftyle. 

My opinion is précifely the fame with that 
of Giraldus. ‘The prophetic works aferibed to 
Merdhin, which have came down to us} are un- 
queftionably either interpolated or furreptitious. 
The fame of his being a prophet accounts for it, 

The external evidence for thefe bards may 
be now clofed. 


I hope that 1 have proved, 


That there were bards among the Britons 
in the fixth century. 

That thefe four bards, whofe works I fup: 
port, then lived. 

That the poems now extant were in MS. 
in the twelfth century, which MSS. 
afcribed them to thefe four ancient 
bards, and fome of which MSS. we 
have. 

That 
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That thefe bards were mentioned, and 
fome of their poems were quoted, or. 
referred to, by many Britifh bards of 
various ages, from before the twelfth 

=u century through the following ages to 

< our times, 

That in the twelfth century there were 
writings of old Britifh bards extant, 
which were then called ancient and 
authentic. That Giraldus in that cen- 
tury found fome written ancient com, 
pofitions then afcribed to Merdhin, and 
which he believed to be his, and that a 
Welfh bard of the thirteenth century 
calls a poem of 'Taliefin “ the Ancient 


“* fong of Taliefin *,” 
I have firengthened this train of direct eyi- 


a dence, by fhewing 


That many writings of the fixth century 
have come down to us. 
That the Britons had then the art of 


writing ; and, 


* See before, p. 76, 
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That the writing of a Briton of that age, 
whofe genuinenefs no one difputes, 
has confeffedly come down to us, 
and yet the intereft to preferve this 
was inconfiderable in comparifon with 
the feeling, which muft have operated 


to perpetuate thefe poems. 


On this evidence I fubmit, that unlefs the 
internal evidence of thefe poems is very clearly 
and decifively hoftile to their antiquity, no rea- 
fonable man can difcredit their genuinenefs, 
I proceed to confider this branch of my fub- 
ject under the heads which I have already 
ftated, p. 19, and which feem to me to be the 


topics that bear moft upon the fubject. 


THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE :— 


That the fubjectswof this poetry could 
anfwer no purpofe of intereft in the 
12th century, 

will be obvious to all who infpect them. For 
what are they? They are poems in praite of 


La Warrions 
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warriors who lived and fought in the fixth cen- 
tury. What profit could any one have got by 
praifing the warriors mentioned in the God- 
odin? And what living chief was interefted in 
the encomiums of Cacawg, Mynydaur, or the 
other perfons mentioned by Aneurin? They 
form part of no genealogies—They had not 
even been Welfh princes.—They were merely 
warriors in the North parts of the ifland. What 
intereft could be reaped by any forger taking 
the trouble to write 920 lines on fuch an un- 
fortunate conflict as that which is the fubjec& 
of the Gododin? It muft have been forgery 
for the mere toil of forgery if it was fo, The 
fame may be faid of Lilywarch’s long pcem on 
his Old Age, and his Addrefs to the Cuckow, 
Nor do [ fee, in what a bard could be benefited 
in throwing away fo many poems.on Urien, a 
Sara Northern chieftain, as Taliefin has dane; and, 
at the fame time, yleaving unfung’ fo many 
Welth kings and warriors, related to the exift- 


. 


ing princes of the twelfth century, 


ed 
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a eel 


it appears to me very forcibly, 


That the fubjects of thefe ancient poems 
were the moft unlikely of all others 


for a forger to have chofen. 


We can perceive at once, W hy fuch poems as 
thofe of Offian fhould be fabricated, even in- 
dependent of individual advantage. In making 
a Fingal, an ‘rrefittible warrior—an Alexander of 
the third century who only moves to conquer— 
whofe prefence 1s fo decifive of a conflict, that 
in compaffion to the fame of other warriors he 
keeps awhile out of it. In forming fuch a cha- 
racter there is an obvious gratification of na- 
tional vanity. 

But the poem of Aneurin is one of the great- 
eft humiliations of national vanity that could 
be exhibited. It celebrates a confli& fo dif- 
afirous to the Britons, that very few efcaped. 
It inflicts on them the difgrace of going drunk 
into the battle. That a bard who had fought 
in it himfelf and’ had loft the friénds whom he 


ec dirges to 


sent 
fan) 
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extolls, fhould compote his’ € 
rheiy'memory I can conceive. But [cannot 
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es oon: 


believe, that if fome centuries hence a French- 
man fhould with to forge a poem of the prefent 
day for French readers, he would chufe for his 
fubject the battle of the Nile. Ido not think 
that an Auftrian poet, who wifhed to impofe 
pave furreptitious poems on his countrymen, would 


exactly write them on the battles of Hohen- 


Eso linden or Marengo. 
E a ‘To make fables as Jeffrey has done on a great 


eharacter like Arthur is conceivable. To de- 
feribe a Britith hero as outdoing even an Alex- 
ander in military exploits ; to make valour wi- 
thet at his approach, and armies perith before 
his fword, would have clouded the fame of any 
poem with afufpicion, which fcarcely any degree 
of evidence could remove. But the Welth 
bards exhibit nothing of this fort. If we take 
up Llywarch, we. find his. firt poem is.an 
ez elegy on Geraint, a chieftain: af Devonthire, 
a whe did not drive ‘the Saxons -ta the fea, 
as a vain-glorious forger would have. de- 
picted, but who perithed in'the battle. . In- 
tiead of. an Ambrofius, whom hiftory would 
have allowed them to haye celebrated—inftead 


of 
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ofa Vortimer, from whofe actions every Bri- 
| ~ 


ton hada fhare of glory; we have a prince 
perpetually applauded who was really fo infig- 
nificant as to have almoft efcaped the notice of 
hifiory. I mean Urien of Reged.” A forger, 
would not have chofen fuch a hero ; he would 
not have thought of him. But it is extremely 
natural, that fuch a character, even though ob- 
{cure fhould be praifed by the bards whom he 
patronized. In their eyes and in their grati- 
tude he was great and interefting, though on 
the theatre of human action he was very in- 
confiderable. 

Ifa foreer had chofena fubject, he would have 
{elected the firugegles againft Hengift, for they 
were fo far fuccefsful as to confine this invader 
to Kent; he would have felected the heroes who 
confronted the formidable WeftSaxons, thatefta- 
blifhed the Anglo-Saxon monarchy ; becaufe 
the contefts with them would have inevitably 
given glory : but he would not have chofen 
the obfcure conflidts in the North, becaufe 
they were precifely the leaft interefting and the 
jeaft noticed in hiftory of the whole. 


If 
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If thefe poems appeared to anfwer any pur~ 
pote of politics or religion ; if they taught any 
peculiar notions, on either of thefe fubjects, 
which the paffions of the people or the intet- 
efts of their rulers in the twelfth century, re- 
quired to have impreffed; there would be 
fhewn a reafon for the forgery. 

But the moment we read thefe poems, we 
fee that no obje& of this fort could poflibly 
have been in the view of their authors when 
they compofed.them.. What political purpofe 
could be obtained ? What interett advanced 
by the praifes of the unfortunate Unten, Ger» 
aint, or the warriors of the Gododin?. Read 
Merdhin’s fimple, yet wild and touching, com- 
plaints on his madnefs, in his little Avallenau ; 
and let ingenuity difcoyer a fingle motive, that 
could have roufed any bard to have forged it, 

Or any prince to have exacted the forgery. 
Men do not forge without fome palpable mo- 


tive. Thefe poemsare fo fimple and fo natural 
as to difcover none. : 

Lhe decifive remark on this topic appears to 
m¢€ to be, that if Welthmen of the twelfth cen- 


tury 
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been an 4nevitable confequence, that Wales 
and Welfhmen would have been the objects 


extolled. But it is fingular, that Wales is 


tury had forged thefe poems, it would have 


{carcely mentioned in them, and the moft ap- 
plauded heroes are not Welfhmen. Urien, on 
whom Taliefin has left ten poems, was from a 
diftri& of Cumbria. The perfons commemo- 
rated by Aneurin lived as far North as this and 
fome more fo. Llywarch has indeed given an 
elegy to Cynddylan and another to Cadwallon, 
but his longeft elegy is to Urien, and another 
is devoted toa leader in Devonfhire. They, of 
whom Merdhin principally talks, are alfo from 
the Northern Britons. To fuppole that Welfh- 
men fhould have forged to perpetuate the celes 
brity of other Britons, when there was’abun- 
dance of Welfh heroes who demanded the pa-~ 
triotic lay, is furely an extravagant idea. 
Bards ufually fing for fame and profit; and if 
they forged, would moft probably have had the 
{fame things in yiew. The enemies of thefe po- 
ems muft at, leaft admit, that to forge fuch po- 


ei 


ems as thefe, was the moft blundering way they 


could 
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could have chofen to the favourite temples of 
human withes. 

In the fixth century, thefe poems befides.en- 
fhrining the memory of the friends and warlike 
companions of the bards, muft haye alfo had 
the good effect of ftimulating their country- 
men to imitate the flattered dead, by refifting 
bravely the Anglo-Saxon invaders. But this 
great conteft had been over for ages before the 
twelfth century ; it was over before the time of 
Alfred, and every fucceeding Saxon fovercign, 

qade the re-eftablifhment of the Britifh mo- 
narchy more impoflible. But when the Normans. 
had {pread themfelves over England, and ad- 
ded another warlike race to maintain the pof- 
feffion of the ifland, it is ridiculous to fuppofe, 
that any bard would have forged a prophecy of 
the Welth recovering it. At the very period, in 
which the forgery is placed, not only Wales 
was proftrate before the king of London, but 
even Ireland was bending to his {way. 

That thefe poems could not have been writ- 
ten in the twelfih century appears to me to be 
clear, from 


The 
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The manner in which Arthur is {poken 
of by them. 
The hiftory of Jeffrey, the compofition of 


the twelfth century, fhews us how Arthur was 
in thofe days confidered. The Welth, com- 
pelled to yield their country without hope of 
recovery, revenged themfelves both on the 
Saxons and on Europe, by creating a phantom 
of glory, whole gigantic majefty towered above 
that of every warrior who had appeared fince 
Alexander. It would be a very curious difcuf- 
fion, to trace the firft origin of Arthur’s fabu- 
lous hiftory, and its gradual enlargement, but it 
would be too digrefflive from the objects of this 
eflay. I will only exprefs my opinion, that the 
apparition either firft appeared, or at leaft ac- 
quired its magnitude and its terrorsin Bretagne. 
I believe Jeffrey to ftate the fact, when he fays, 
he found the hiftory’ of Arthur in a book 
brought from that country. Perhaps, if any of 
the lays or legends concerning the Daniel 
Dremrudd, or red vifage, the Alexander of Bre- 
tagne, could be found, we might meet the pro- 
totype of Arthur, 
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But that Nichi? fame had acquired a ol» 
gantic fhape in the twelfth century is undoubt- 
ed, Alanus de Infulis, was born 1109, and he 
informs us, that if any was heard in Bretagne 
to deny that Arthur was then alive he would be 
ftoned : he fays, “ Who does not fpeak of iia 
** he is even more known in Afia than in Bri- 
¥ an asour pflerims returning from the Haft 
« affure us, both Eait and Weft talk of him. 
© Eoypt and the Bofphorus are. not filent. 
« Rome, the mutrefs of cities, fings his actions. 


* Antioch, Armenia, Paleftine, celebrate his 


‘I will allow to any one, that Alanus may be 
fuppofed to write hyperbolically in this paflage. 
But Alanus was seit 1er a Welfhman nor a Bri- 
ton; and therefore is decifive evidence that 
Arthur’s fame had been furprifingly amplified 
before he wrote. 

My: aroument then is, that 1f th efe poems had 
been forged.in the twelfth century, they would 
have betrayed themfelves by their panegyrics on 
Arthur. Some of them would have been de- 
voted to this favourite of fame. In fome the 

* Alanus, p. 22. 
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miraculous feats of Jeffrey’s hiftory would have. 
appeared. The very contrary, however, is 
found. Not a tittle of this vaft celebrity ap- 


pears. He is juft mentioned and no more, and 


mentioned as any other warrior. I hope it will 


not be indecorous to cite an obfervation on this 
point from my Hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons. 

** This ftate of moderate greatnefs fuits the 
‘€ character in which the Welfh bards exhibit 
‘* Arthur ; they commemorate him, but it js 
“not with that excelling glory with which he 
“has been furrounded by fubfequent traditions, 
‘¢ ‘The fong fometimes {wells with the actions of 
‘‘ a-warrior ; but it was an age of warriors, and 
‘“ Unien of Reged, feems to haye employed the 
“ harp more than Arthur. Llywarch the aged, 
“who lived through the whole period of 
“ flaughter, and had been. one of the cuetts 
‘“* and counfellors of Arthur, yet difplays him 
“not in.tranfcendent majefty. In the battle 
“of Llongborth, which Arthur directed, “it 
“‘ was the valour of Geraint that arrefted the 
‘“bard’s notice; and his elegy, though long, 
““fearcely mentions the tommander, whofe 
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‘merit, in the frenzy of later fablers, clouds 


every other. As his poem was a gift to the 
dead, it may be fuppofed to. poffefs lefs of 
flattery and more of truth in its panegyric ; 
it fpeaks of Arthur with refpect, but not with 


wonder; Arthur is fimply mentioned as the 


‘ commander and the conductor of the toil of 


war, but Geraint 1s profufely. celebrated with 
dignified periphrafis. 
“‘ Tn the fame manner Arthur appears in the 


Avallenau of Merdhin; he is mentioned asa 


‘ character.well known, but not idolized ; yet 


he was then dead, ‘and all the a&tions of hig 
patriotif{m and yalour had been performed ; 
not a fingle epithet is added, from which we 
can difcern him to have been that whirlwind 
of war, which {wept away’in its ecourfe all the 
kill and armies of Europe. That he was a 
courageous warrior is unqueftionable; but 
that he was the miraculous Mars of the Bri- 


tifh hiftory, from whom kings and nations 


‘funk in panic, 1s completely. difproved by 


‘* the temperate encomiums of his contemporary 


Be Nees Alien ae atte 
bards ai 


* Finttory of Anglo-Saxons, vol. I, p. 234—236. 
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Can any one believe, that Welfhmen would 
have forged the works of the contemporaries of 
Arthur and not have taken the opportunity of 
celebrating their favourite chieftain? Would 
not this be contrary to human nature? When 
Homer wrote his Iliad and Odyfley he made 
Achilles, Ajax, Diomed, and Ulyffes, his ap- 
plauded heroes. When Virgil penned his 
f&neid, he gave the lay to the prefumed an- 
ceftor of the Roman race. When Macpherfon 
wrote his Fingal, his hero was all conquer- 


ing and a Highlander. 
That the /ubjects and allufions of thefe 


poems are fuch as might be expected. 


from their authors. 


Aneurin’s poem is upon the fatal battle of 
Cattraeth, in which he had combated. Its me- 
lancholy cataftrophe was occafioned by the Bri- 
tons commencing the conteft in a ftate of in- 
toxication. In this poem he feems to have had 
two principal objects: one was to celebrate the 
_ warriors who had fought with him, and whofe 
merit he fings with all the artlefsnefs of fince- 
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rity ; the other was to imprefs on the memory 
of his countrymen the caufe of the difafter. It 
is faid, that Homer compofed his Iliad to teach 
the Greeks the ruinous effeéts of diffention. 
He may have done fo. But itis much more 
evident, that one great purpofe of the Godo- 
din was to difplay the mifchief of feafting be- 


a 


fore: battle. ‘Lo Maat this conviction with 


as in Hlatebe very much diventified to ie 
wine and mead, which had been fhared by his 
countrymen. ‘The whole fubject of the Godo- 
din announces its genuinenefs. 

The fubjeéts of the Poems of Llywarch Hen, 
are the deaths of his friend Geraint and of his 
patrons, Urren, Cynddylan, and Cadwallon, 
and upon his own old age, and the lofs of his 
children. . What can be more natural ? 

The poems of Taliefin on Urien and Elphin, 
were in honour of his two patrons. His hifto-. 
fical elegies are on the warriors who were 
known to him. Thefe I think genuine, Of 
the reit of the poetry afcribed to him, which is 
fe myftical, as to feem very fantaftical, I can 


fay 
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fay nothing. TI leaveit to its fate. It is fcarce- 
ly worth being refcued, unlefs its mythological 
allufions could be illufirated from other fources. 
They are not now intelligible. 

Merdhin’s Avallenau is avowedly on the gift 
of an orchard which he had received, but it is 
full of perfonal allufions to himfelf and fuch of 
his. contemporaries, whom he refpected or 
dreaded. Surely all thefe fubje@s are natural 
topics for fuch bards to have chofen—too na- 
tural—too artlefs, for fraud to have felected. 

Much of the lyric poetry of Horace is of this 
nature. Many of his poems are on Auguftus, 
and. fome are addreffed to Meceenas and other’s 
of his contemporaries. 

Several -remarks may be made on the allu- 
fions in thefe poems. 

1. I will not fay, that becaufe. the author’s 
name appears in.the poems afcribed to him, 
their genuinenefs is thereby demonfirated. 
This would be pufhing the argument too fat. 
But I may remark, that Pheedrus (1), that the 

(1) Phedri libellos legere fi defideras 

Vaces oportet, Eutyche,a negotiis. 


Pheed. ab. Pro. Lib. 3. 
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ancient Ennius (2), and that the elegant Vira 
gil (3), have inferted their own names in 
their compofitions; our Cowley (4), hag 
done the fame. So have the Welfh bards of . 
the twelfth century, Gwalchmai (5), Cyn- 
delw (6), and Llywarch P. Moch (7): I am 
therefore, entitled to fay, that to find the 
name of the author in any poem is. to finda 
circumftance which has often accompanied ge- 
nuinenefs, though it does not prove it. Now 
the ancient ‘Welfh bards have this feature, 


Then in the poems of ‘Taliefin, the author fays, 


I alfo am Taliefin 


Head of the bards of the Weft. 


Minnau yw Taliefin 
Ben beirdd y Gorllewin, 
Dyhudd. Elph. Arch. p. 21, 


(2) Adfpicite, O civeis, fenis Enni imagini formam, 
Hic yoftrum panxit maxuma facta patrum. 
His Epitaph, 
(3) Illo Virgiium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope, ftudiis forentem ignobilis oti. 


Georg. L. 
(4) Leave, wretched Cowley / leaye 


Thyfelf with thadows to deceive 
Love given over, 
(5) Arch. p. 104. ) 
(6) Arch. p. 207. 216. 
(7) Arch. 301. 322. 327. 
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Iam Taliefin, 


With a fpeech flowing as a diviner. 


Mydwyf Taliefin 
Ayeiih Lf Dewin. 
Canu y Byd Mawr, Dei aes 


In another place | 


1€ mentions both his name 
and habitation, which is a peculiarity rathet 


firiking : 


And [, alto, Taliefin, 
Of the banks of the lake Ceirionydd. (Q.) 


ay 


NZ 
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La - 


A minnau Daliefin 


O lan lyn Geirionydd.— Anrec Urien. p. 51. 
So we find Aneurin mentioning himfelf : 


Infeparab!e has been lamentation and Aneurin. 


Mi 
ff 


Lhd 


Anyfgarat va y nad ac Aneurin.—Ib, p. 9. 


And, 
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When the earth fhall come upon Aneurin. 
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Er pan aeth daiar ar Aneurin.—lIb. Bp. tS: 


(8.) Mr. Owen informs me, that the lake of this name 
isafew miles Welt of Lianrwit, in the wildeft part of the 
Snowdon Mountains, in’ Caernarvonthire. There is a 
fmall ruin at one end of the lake, which is ftill traditici - 
ally called the Hloufe of Tajicfin. 
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LLywaArcH HEn alfo occafionally mentions 


his own name: 


My wooden crook! be thou a branch contented 
To fupport a mourning old man ; 


4 Llywarch—noted for complaints, 


: My wooden crook, be thou fteady, 
: & And fupport me better. 


Am I not Llywarch, from many remote? 


Baglan bren gangeny yoddawg 
Cynnelyg hen hirzethawg 


Llywarg leverydd nodawg. 


Baglan bren, bydd yftywell 
A’m cynnelyg a vo gwell: 
Neud wyy Llywarg lawer pell ? 
Owen's Liyw. 120. 


Sweetly fang the birds on the fragrant tree 
Over the head of Gwen, before he was covered with fod. 


He broke the armour of Llywarch Hen. 


Teg yd gan yr aderyn ar berwydd bren, 
Ug ben Gwen, cyn ei olo dandywarg. 


Briwai gal¢ Llywarc Hen,—Ib. 134, 
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So Merdhin, 


There was given to nobody at the dawn of day 


What was given to Merdbin before he became old, 
A rodded ineb yn un pylgaint 
A roedi Ferddin cynnoi henaint. 
Afallen. Arch. p. 50. 
But we certainly gain a material point by 
having the author’s name inferted in a compo- 
fition. It refcues us. from the doubt which 
muft always attend anonymous poetry, whether 
it may not belong to fome other century than 
that to which we afcribe it. The author’s name 
in a poem narrows the queftion into this alter- 
native. The poem, then, either muft be the 
genuine work of the author named, or an ex- 
prefs forgery made for the purpofe of pafling to 
the world as that author’s compofition. ‘The 


chances of fuch a direct wilful forgery, are 
much fewer than the chances of that pofiible 


miftake to which anonymous poetry is liable. 
But I think that the fuppofition of a wilful for- 
gery of thefe poems cannot be fupported. I 
therefore fubmit that the poems which have 
the names of thefe bards, if they were not wil- 
fully forged, mufi be genuine. 

2,. Phat 
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2. ‘That authors, who were contemporaries, 


thould mention each other in their poems, is 
extremely natural. Thus Horace notices: Vir- 
gil more than once, (8.) and Cowley, infcribed 
2x a poem to Sir William D’ayenant. This is not 
Sh indeed a feal of genuinenefs, which cannot be 
counterfeited, but it does not ftrike my mind 
as one of thofe obvious precautions which a for: 
ger of the twelfth century would ufe. I there- 
fore adduce this circumftance as very fayour- 
able to the genuinenefs of thefe poems. Thus 


Aneurin mentions Taliefin : 


f, Aneurin, knew 
What is known to Taliefin, 


Who participates in mind, 


Mi awn vi Aneurin 
¥s gwyr Taliefin, 


Oveg cyvrenhin.—God. p. 7. 


‘4 (8.) Molle atque facetum 
“se Firgilio annucrint gaudentes rure Camoenz, 
Sat. 7, Lib. 1, 
Navis, que tibi creditum 
Debes Virgilium.—Lib. 1, Carm. 3. 
He alfo mentions Virgil in his Art of Poetry, line 55, and 
in his journey to Brundufium, line 40, 


In 
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In the fame natural manner Taliefin notices 


Aneurin in his poems : 


| 
| Aneurin! J know his name, 
| With his genius of flowing panegyric ; 
And Lam Telefin, 
On the borders of the lake of Ceirionydd ; 
May I be blind in age, 
Or in the anguith of death, 


If I praife not Urien. 


A wnienw Aneurin, gwawdrydd awenydd, 


A minnau Daliefin, 


O lan Ilyn Geirionydd 5 
Ny daliwyf yn hen 

Ym dygyn angau angen 
Oni molwyf Urien. 


| Tal. anrec Urien, p. 51. 
So Taliefin compofed a dialogue between 
himfelf and Merdhin, and thus mentions both 
init: 
Since I, Merdhin, am after Taliefin, 


Equally common will be my prophecy. 
Canys mi Myrting¢wydi Taliefia 
Bydded cyffredin fy darogan. 
Ymdidan Arch, p. 48. 
3. Another trait of genuinenefs is, that they 


{peak 
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{peak of events which happened in the age in . 
which they lived, as paffing under their own — 
eyefight. 


Thus Taliefin, on the battle of Gwenyfirad 


> 


where Urien Reged commanded, who we know 


flourithed in the fixth century, exclaims, 


et € In the pafs of the ford I faw the ghoft-like men 


Dropping their arms in pallid mifery. 


Ss Yn nrws thyd gwelais i wyr lledruddion 


firf dillwng rhag blawr gofidon. 


J faw Urien’s brow covered with rage, 
When he attacked the enemy by the white ftone of 
Calyfien. 


Gweles i ran reodig gan Urien 


Pan amwyth ai alon yn Lech wen Galyften. 


Tal. Gwenyft, p. 52, 


Llywarch thus frequently fhews a perfonal 


acquaintance with the events he defcribes. Thus 


on Geraint’s battle - 


At Longborth I faw the noify tumult, 
The gory biers, 
And men red from the onfets of the foe, 


In Longborth I /aw the weapons 


Of the warriors dropping blood. 
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I faw the edges ftriking together, 

Men in terror, and blood upon the brow, 
From Geraint, the great fon of his father. 
In Liongborth I /aw tumultuous ftruggling 
On the ftones—ravens at their feaft, 


And on the chieftain’s brow a crimfon gah. 


- - - Tfawa confufed running 
Of men together, and blood on the feet. (a.) 


«Ye that are the men of Geraint, make hafte.”’ 


There 1s certainly an air of reality in this de 


ory 
~ 
~ 


.) Yn Llongborth gwelais drydar 


Ac elorawr yn nagwyar 

A gwyr rhudd rhag rhuthr efgar. 
Yn Liongborth gwelais 1 arvau 
Gwyr a gwyar yn dineu, 

- - - - gwelais gymminad 
Gwyr yn neryd a gwaed ariad 
Rhag Geraint mawr mab ei dad, 


Yn Llongborth gwelais drabtudd 
Ar fain brain ar goludd 


Ac ar gran CcybYran manrudd, 


= - - = gwelais i breithred! 
Gwyr ynghyd a gwaed ar draed 
A vo gwyr i Eraint bryfied.—Areh. p. 101. 


{criptior. 
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{cription. It does not confift of general plirafes 
which are the common appendages of poetical 
battles. Theimages felected feem taken from 
the tumultuous circumftances of a conflict, 
which the bard had actually witneffed. 

The perfonages mentioned in this battle de- 
cide its chronology. The bard ftyles Geraint the : 
fon of Erbin, and he mentions Arthur as the” 
Commander of the Britons : 

At Licngborth were flain to Arthur, 
Valiant men, who hewed with fteel. 


He was the emperor and direétor of the toil. (d.) 


Thus the chief features of this elegy atteft its 
genuinenels. 

In his elegy on Urien Reged, we meet with 
the fame perfonal affertions, which itis natural 


for genuine poems to contain : 


I bear ahead at my fide; the head of Urien ; 
The mild leader of his army— 


Upon his white bofom is the fable raven (¢.) 


(.) Yn Llongborth las 1 Arthur 
Gwyr dewr cymmynynt a dur 
Ammherawdyr llywiawdyr Havur.—Arch. p. 102. 
(¢.) Pen a borthav ar vy nhu 3 Pen Urien 
Llary, Hyw ei ilu 
Acar ei vron wen fran ddu,—Arch. 103. 


In 
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In, his elegy on Cynddylan we meet with an 
idea which it is unlikely that any but the real 


author of the poem fhould have conceived. 


“Cynddylan had fallen againft the victorious 


Saxons, and the firtt image which occurs to his 
friend and bard is, that his domains and palace 
are on fire. He fees the flames arifing—he an- 
ticipates the calamities which the victorious 
foe will pour upon the country—he calls upon 
the maidens of Wales to behold the ravage, and 
to recollect the mifery which will attend the 
married ftate from the lof of hufbands, chil- 
dren, and property : 

Stand out, ye virgins, and behold the territory of Cyn- 

ddylan, 


The palace of Pengwern! Is it not in flames 2 


Woe to the youthful who with for focial ties (d.) 


This is - followed by another trait that feems 
to have been borrowed from real nature. It is 
that the bard recollects a tree—a favourite ob- 

(dZ.) Sevwg¢ allan vorwynion, a fyllw¢ werydre Cyn- 

ddylan 


L'ys Pengwern neud tandde 
Gwac ieuainc a eiddynt brodre.—Arch. 107, 
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ject—and exprefies his hope that it will efcape. 


in the devaftation : 


One tree, around which the twiniag woodbine clafys, 
Perhaps will efeape— 


But what God wills, béit done! (c.) 


In the Gododin of Aneurin, there are alfo 
bee expreffions which indicate that the events paffed 
in his fight. ‘There feems much of the parti- 


cularity of genuinenefs in thefe lines : 


(e.) Jn pren a gwyddvid arno, 
O dianc ys odid 


A vyno Duw dervid.—Arch. 107. 


I beheld the fcene from the highland of Odren : 

A facrifice round the omen-fire which they broughe 
down. 

I faw it as ufual on the town of Fledegein, 

And the men of Nwython toiled to excefs. 

I faw men in complete order, by the dawn, from Add- 
oen, 


And the head of Dyfnwal, ravens were confuming ft. 


(t) | Gweleis y dull oben tir Odren 
Aberth am goel¢eth a difgynnyn 
Gwelcis cedd cynnevin ar dref Ffledegein 
A gwyr Nwythion rygodefyn 
Gweleis gwyr dullyawr gan aur addevyn 
A phen Dyfnwal a breich brein ae cnoyn. 


Aneurin, p. 18. 
Tahefin 
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| Daliefin alfo ayows his perfonal acquaintance 


with the events he narrates - 


Confpicuoufly before the fons of Liyr at the outlets of 
Henvelen : 

Tfaw the oppreflion of the tumult, and wrath and tri- 
bulation : | 

The weapons glittered on the fplendid helmets 

Confpicuoufly ‘before thé Lord of Fame inthe dales of 


the Severn, 
| Before Brochwel of Powys, who loved my mufe, 
Arch. p. 66. 
Ceint tac meibion Llyr yn ebyr Henfelen 
Gweleis treis trydar ac afar ac anghen 
Yd lethrynt lafnawr ar bennawr difgywen 
Ceint rhag udd clodeu yn noleu Hafren 
Rhag Brochwel Powys a garwys fy Awen. 


Taliefin, p. 66. 


A. Many paffages may be noticed in thefe 
poems which feem to have been taken from ob- 
jects and. incidents then really exifting, and 
which could hardly have occurred to the ‘mind 
of a fraudulent impoftor, efpecially in. thofe 
tude ages, when the artful precautions of lite- 
Tary deceit were very little underfiood. 

Urien had a fifier named Eurddyl... It was 
natural, that on Urien’s aflaffination, Llywarch, 


N his 
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his friend, fhould think of ‘the grief which the 
cataftrophe would ‘occafion to his’ fifter, ‘and 
that the bard fhould mention the circumftance 
in his elegy on Urien; accordingly he’ twice 
alludes to her feelings, | 

hea Eurddyl will be difccnfolate to night, 

iS a5 In Aber Lleu Urien was flain (4). 

It feems to me to be likewife a genuine, but 
not an obvious circumftance, that in the night 
after the battle, in which his patron Cynddylan 
fell, the bard fhould feel himfelf interrupted 
by the {creams of the birds of prey over their 


difmal repaft. Their cries recall to his recol- 


lection his friend, whofe remains were at their, 


1ercy: 


Eagle of Eli, thou doftfcream loudly to night ; 
In the blood of men thow doft eagerly {wim— 


He is in the wood—heayy is my grief (2). 


(1.) Handid Eurddyl avlawen henoeth,— 
Yn aber Lleu lladd Urien. 
Ll, Hen, Arch. 195. 
(2.) Eryr Eli, gorelwi heno, 
Yn ngwaed gwyr gwynnovi: 
Ey yn nghoed, trwm hoedi mi. 


Ll, Hen, Arch. 109. 
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Llywarch {peaks of an event as having hap- 


) pened on the preceding night. This isa phrafe 


f 


i which would hardly have been ufed in a furrep- 


) titious poem : 
| Gwen, by the Llawen, watched 

Laft mgbt, with the fhield uplitted— 

As he was my fon, he did not retreat (3). 
Is not the following paffage the defcription 
of a man, who had beheld the objet he 
} mentions ? 
When Pyll was flain, ga/bing was the wound, 

And the blood on the hair Seemed horrible (A). 

There is much natural reprefentation in the 
Fpaftaoe of his elegy on Urien, of the confufed 
} ftate of his army after their leaders fall : 


On Friday f[ faw great anxiety 


| Among the baptized embattled hofts, 


Like a {warm without a hive (5). 


| (3.) Gwen wrth Lawen ydd wyliis 
Neithwyr, a’r yfgwyd ar ygnis ; 
_Canbu mabi mi ni ddiengis. 


| Li, Hen, Arch, 116. 
(4.) Pan las Pyll oedd tywyll briw 
| A gwaed ar wallt hyll,—-Ll. Hen, 117. 


| (5.) Dyw Gwener gwelais i ddiwyd mawr 
Ar vyddinawr bedydd 
Haid heb yodrydav hy bydd.—Li. Hen, 105. 
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The account of the purfuit made after Unien’s 
murderer, is alfo very natural : 


There is commotion in every region, 


In fearch of Llofan with the detefted hand (6). 


The real. Llywarch, feated in the manfion 
cy of Urien, when he wrote his elegy, might 
allude to it as before him, in the manner he 
does in the following verfes, but the images’ 


would hardly have occurred to an impoftor : 


Many a hunting dog and towering hawk 
Have been trained on this floor, 


Before Erlleon became polluted. 


This hearth—ah! will it not be covered with nettles! 
W hilft its defender lived 


It was accuftomed to petitioners. 
——___ 
This hearth, will it not be turned up by fwine! 
It has been more aceuftomed to the clamour of men 
And the circling horns of the banguet (7). : 

ane The 
as (6.) Cyrchymiad yn mhob bro 
Re, | Yn wyfe Lloyan Llawddifro.—Ll. Hen, 106. 
(7.) Liawer ci geilic a hebawe wryenic 

A lithiwyd ar y llawe 

Cyn bu Erlleon llawedrawr. 

Yr aelwyd hon neus cudd dynad 

‘ra yu vyw ei gwarcheidwad 


fdwy gorddyynafai .circhiad. 
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| The topics of a forger are more general 
‘than thefe, and more remote from individual 
reality. 

| The images of a light fall of {now—of the 
) warriors adyancing over it to the combat; but 
jof Liywarch ftaying at home, from age, have 
} the femblance of reality inthefe lines : 


| 


| The warriors are haft’ning to battle. 


Scarcely has the fnow covered the vale— 


I fhall not go: infirmity will not let me. (8.} 


; In the poems of Taliefin, there are fome paf- . 
j fages which feem taken from the life. I would 
irefer to the mead fong already quoted, p. 59. 
on this fubject, and will alfo adduce another 


paflage on his fon : 


Yraelwydd hon neus cladd hwch 
Mwy gorddyvnafai elwch gwyr 


Acam gyrn cyveddwch. 
| LI. Hen, 106. 
Foonann Avagddu, my fon, alfo, 


The bleffed Lord caufed him to be formed, 


| 

| 

| {8.) Otid eiry toid yftrad 

| Dyvryfiant cedwyr i gad 
| Mi nid ay anav nim gad. 


| Lil. Hen. 119. 
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Jn the mutual contention of fongs, 
His wit was fuperior to mine, (Q.) 


This feems a very natural turn of thought for 
a parent proud of his fon: 
The apoftrophe of Aneurin to the fon of. 


Clydno, may be alfo mentioned : 
He would flay the ravagers with the fwifteft blade: 


Like rufhes would they fall before his arm. 

Son of Clydno! of extended fame: I will fing to thee 
With praife without bound, without end. (10,) 
When the fame poet, after celebrating the 


valour of a hero, calls by name on fome 


perfons who were prefent at the battle ag 


(9.) Afagddu fy mab inneu 
Dedwydd Dofydd rhwy goreu 
Ynghyfamryfon cerddeu 
Oedd gwell ei fynwyr no’r fau.—Talief, 6s. 
The bards frequently contended with each other for 
pre-eminence, and their patrons adjudged prizes to the 
fuperior genius. An inftance of thefe contentions in the 
twelfth century, was the competition of Cyndelw with 
Seifyll, for the chair of Madoc, Prince of Powys, The 
peem in the Welfh Archaiology, p. 210, is upon this 
ftruggle. In the fifteenth century thefe contentions were 
very frequent. In the above paflage, Taliefin alludes to 
thofe of his times. 
(10.) Ef laddei ofwydda Nafn Nymmaf 
Mal brwyn yt gwyddynt rac y adaf 
Mab Clytno clothir canaf y ty 
Or clot heb or heb eithafi—Aneur. p. 9. 


witnefles 
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witneffes to the truth of his panegyric; it feem, 


to me not to be an artificial thought : 

When Caradoc haftened.to the confliG, 

Like the boar of the wood fiercely he would tear, 

The bull of battle—he felld them down in the 

‘ugele, 

He wou!d allure the wild dogs with his hand. 

My witnefs is Owen the fon of Eulad, 

And Gwrien, aad Gwyn, and Gwriat. (th 

The following account of the efcape of the 

bard from this deftructive battle, may be alfo 
noticed as an artle{s indication of the author of 
the poem being a contemporary and witnefs of 


9 


the fcenes he narrates : 
Men went to Cattraeth : They were notorious. 
Wine and mead, from gold, were their liquors : 
Three heroes, and three hundred and fixty, wearing the 


golden torques. 


end 


They were of thofe who haftened after excefs of Jiqour, 


Ome 
R 
) 


There efcaped only three from the power of their fwords, 


Two war dogs from Aeron and Cynon, 


(11.) Pan gryffyei Garadawc’y gat 
Mal baedd coet trychwn trychiat 
Farw beddinyn trin gomynyat 
Ef lithyei wyd gwn oe arghat 
Ys vy nhyft Ewein vab Kula 
A Gwrien a Gwyn a Gwriat. 

N 4 
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And I—from my blood fpilling by the value of my 


bleffedmufe. (12.) 


From the paffage which I fhall next cite, it 
would feem that Cenau, the fon of Llywarch 
Hen, had once releafed Aneurin from a prifon. 
In mentioning this warrior, it was very natural 
that the bard’s gratitude fhould rememher and 
record the incident to which he had been fo 
much indebted; but I do not think that the 
thought would have occurred to a fraudulent. 
impoftor, as the author of the Gododin mutt 


have been, if he was not Aneurin: 


From the power of the fword, illuftrious to prote@— 


From the fierce prifon of earth he brought me ; 
From the place of death ; from an unlovely land, 


Cenau, the fon of Llywarch, energetic and bold. (13.) 
Ehe 


(12. Gwyra aeth Gattraeth buant enwawc 
Gwin a med oeur vu eu gwirawd 
Blwyddyn yn erbyn wrdyn deawd 
Triwyr a thri ugeint a thrichant eurdorchaud 
Or faul yt gryfiafant uch gormant wiraut 
Ny diengei namyn tri o wrhydri ffoflawt 
Deu gatci Aeron a Chenon dayarawt 
4\ minneu om guaetfreu gwerth vy guennaut. 
Aneur, 4, 
(13.) Onerth y cleddyf claer y hamuc 
O garchar anwar daear ym duc 
O gyvle 
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The expreffions which Aneurin, before this, 
ufed concerning the misfortune to which he 
here alludes, have an appearance of reality un- 


fuitable to impofture : 


Jam not turbulent, or fey¢ willed ; 

I will not revenge my deftiny— 

In the earthy houfe, 

With the iron chain 

About the top of my two knees, 

From the mead, from the fefiive horns, 


From the hoft at Cattraeth. (14.) 


It would feem, from this paflage, that the 
bard had been taken prifoner at this unfortu- 
nate battle. 

It would be intruding too long on the pa- 


tience of the reader, to difculs this fubject in 


O gyvle angheu o anghar dut 
Ceneu yab Llywarch dihafarch drut. 
Aneur. 8. 

(14.) Nyt wyf vynawe blin 

Ni ddialay vy ordin 

Yny ty deyerin 

Catuyn heyernin 

Am benn vy deulin 

O ved o vuelin 
© Gattraeth wnin,—Aneur. 7. 
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its full extent. I will therefore only notice, 
5thly, Thofe allufions which relate to the 
perfonal feelings of thefe bards. Fititious 
efalda, Gone ae Thc et pit ee 
poems icidom touch on this topic, becaufe it 
is not eafy to counterfeit true feeling. I can 
flill lefs fufpect any one before the twelfth cen- 


tury to have thought of counterfeiting 1 The 


In the poems of Taliefin upon Urien, there 
is a perpetual expreffion of gratitude, which is 
far more likely to be found in a compofition 
addreffed to a living patron, whom fuch fenti- 
ments would gratify, than to have been ufed in 
forged poetry. 

Several of Taliefin’s panegyrical odes, clofe 
with thefe earneft phrafes of attachment. I 
will cite three : 


Lalfo, Taliefin— 


May I be blind in age, 
Or in the anguith of death, 


If I praife not Urien, (15.} 


(15.) Aminneu Dalyefin— 
Ny dally wyfyn hen 
Ym dygyn aghen 


Oni moluyf Uryen.—Talief, 51. 
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In the future fevere death of neceflity, 
May I not be in {miles, 


If praife not Urien. (16.) 
$ 
I am not increafing, 


But into age [am departing : 

Yet in the fevere death of neceffity, 
May I not be.in fmiles, 

If I praife not Unrien. (17.) 


Other expreflions of gratitude may be no- 


ticed: 


(17.) 


There is fupericr happinefs 

For the illuftrious in fame; for the liberal of 
praife ; | 

There is fuperior glory, 

That Urien and bis children exift, 


He reigns the fupreme, the fovereign Lord. (18) 


(16.) Ym dygn angeu angen 


Ni byddif im dirwen 
Na molwyf Urien.—Talief. 55. 
nad wyf cynnydd 


Ac yn y fallwyf hen 

Ym dygn angeu angen 

Ni biddif ym dyrwen 

No molwyf Urien.—Talief. 55. 


| (18.) Ys mwy llawenydd 


Gan glodfan clodrydd 
Ys mwy gogoniant 
Fod Urien ai blant 
Ac ef yn Arbennig 


« 2 


Y¥n oruchel wledig,—Talief, 55. 


Urien 
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Urien of Reged, the moft generous that is, and 
wil] be; 


And that has been igo Adam: Urien, of the 


ampleft fword. ( 19.) 
Another paragrap oh on Urieny 


Taman old wanderer— 


Tam of cheerful talents— 


Silence would be envy. 


‘7 Be mine the praife of Urien, (20.) ) 


we All thefe expreffions are favourable to the 
os argument of the genuinenefs of the poetry. 
Many perfonal feelings occur in Llywarch’s 
poetry, which atteft their own genuinenefs, J 
will cite only a few. 
In his elegy on his patron Cynddylan, whe 
‘fellin battle, he fays : 


The hall of Cynddylan is ¢ gloomy this night; 


Without fire; without a fami ily— 


My overflowing tears gufh out. 


€19.) Uryen o Reget hael ef {yd 

Ac a vyd 

Ac a vuyr Adaf letaf y gled.—Talief, 51. 
(20.) Wyf carddenhin hen 

W yf cyfreu lawen 

Athaw y dygen 


Meu molawd Urien,—” alief, 40, 
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Khe hall of Cynddylan pierces me to fee it 


Without a covering ; withouta fire: 


My general isdead, and I myfelf alive. (21.} 


The felf reproach of the laft line is ftriking ! 


Very natural is the following refleGion : 


Brethren Ihave had, who were free from evil, 
Who grew up like the faplings of ta hazel— 


One by one they are all departed! (22.) 
sf 3 i \ ) 


9 


In his elegy on his old age, and on the lofs 


Od 


ef his children, he has many very interefting 


Before I appeared on crutches, I was comely ; 


My lance was the foremoft of the Pa ; 


& 


Jl am heavy—lI am wretched. 


(21.) Yftayell Cynddylan ys tywyll heno 
Heb dan heb deulu 
ididyl mau yd gynu 
Y ftayell Cynddylan a’m gwan el gweled 
Heb doed, heb dan 
Marw vy nglyw byw my hunan.—LI, Hen, 168. 
(22.) Brodyr ambwyad ni yail 
A dyvynt val gwyail coll 
O un i unedynt ol! —Ll. Hen. 112. 
(23.) Cyn bum cain vaglawg bum eirian 
Oedd cynwayw vy mhar : 


ommee WYV trwm wyv truan.—I). Hen, 114 
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Old age is fcotfing at me, 
From my hair to my teeth ; 
And the eye which the young ones loved. (24.) 
¥ think there is much beauty in the follow- 
ing image of the helpleffnefs of age : 
om This leaf, isit not blown about by the wind? 
Woe to it for its fate ! 
Alas, it is old. (25.) 
There is much nature in the following paf- 
fages, if we conceive them to have been writ- 
ten by the real Llywarch, whofe life extended 


to a long period : 


The four moft hateful things to me through life, 
Have met together with one accord: 

Cough, age, ficknefs and grief. 

Tam aged—I am lonely. I am decrepid—cold— 


After having enjoyed the bed of honour, 


(24.) Yncymmwedd y mae henaint a mi 

O’m gwailt i'm daint 

A’r cloyn a gerynt yr ieuaint.—LI. Hen. 115. 
(25.) Y ddeilen hon neus cynnired gwynt 

Gwae hi o’i thynged 
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Yam rafh---I am outrageous. 

They who loved me once, now love me not, 

Maidens love mé not. Iam reforted to by none ; 
_ Icannot move myfelf along— 


Ah, death! wilt thou not befriend me! (26.) 


There is much of a genuine appearance in 
Aneurin’s expreffion of his feelings in this. paf- 


fage : 


Miferable am I after the fatigue of the conflict. 
To fuffer the pangs of death in fenfibility ! 
Twice heavily afflicted am I, to have feen 

The falling of our men in all dire¢tions, 

And to have felt the anxious figh and grief 

For the valiant men of the focial land; 


For Rhuyaun, | for Gwgawn, Gwiawn, and Gwy- 


lyget! (27.) 

In 
(26.) Vy mhedwar priv-gas erymoed 
Y¥mgyvarvyddynt yn unoed 

Pas a henaint haint a hoed, 


Wyvhen wyv unig wyv anelwig, oer, 
Gwedy gwely ceinmyg. 

| Wyv ehud wyv anwar 

Y fawl a’m caroedd ni’m ear 

Ni’m car rhianedd nim cynnired neb 
Ni allav ddarymred 


Wio angau na’m dygred,—LI. Hen, 114, 


Sy few 
(27) 


‘Truan yw gennyf gwedy lluddet 
Goddef gloes angheu trwy agcyflret 
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In Merdhin’s Avallenau, there is alfo much 
difplay of natural feelings appropriate to his 
character. The allufion to. his infanity is in- 


tereftin o% 


I myfelf am a wild horrible fcreamert : 


J am pierced with horrors—I am covered by no 


{ 


raiment! (28.) 


The following paflages very forcibly difplay 


his fituation and feelings : 


Gwendydd does not love me—fhe never greets me. 
T am hated by the minifter of the favours of Rhydderch. 
T have ruined his fon and his daughter, 


Death relieves all—why does it not vifit me? (29.) 


Ac eil trwm truan gennyf vy gwelet 
Gogwyddai an gwyr ny pen o draet 
Ac ucheneit hir ac eilyuet 
Yn ol gwyr pybyr temyr tutuet 
Rhuvawn a Gwgawn Gwiawn a Gwylyget. 
Aneur. 12. 
(28.) A minnau wyf gwyllt gorthryfiad 
Im cathrudd cythrudd nim cudd dillad. 
Merddim, Afall. 151. 
(29.) Mi nim car Gwenddydd ac nim hennyrch 
Wyfcas gan wafawg gwaefaf Ryddyrch 
Ry rewiniaisi ei fab ef ai ferch 
Angeu a ddwg pawb pa rag nam ‘cyvairch. 
Merd. 152. 


Since 
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. Since Gwenddolau, no prince honours me, 


Wo pleafure allures me, no fair one cheers me ; 

Yet in the batile of Arderydd I wore the golden 
torques, 

Before I was difaftrous to her who has the appearance 


of the fwan. (30.) 


CRED Coe ee 


I heard the rumour in the firft dawn of the day, 


That the minifter of the favours of Meuwyd, 


Twice, thrice, and four times in one day 

Oh, Jefus! why did not my deftru@ion come, 

Before it happened to my hand to deftroy the fon of 
Gwendydd. (31.) 


After predicting that Arthur fhall re-appear, 


and Gwenhwyvar be punifhed, he exclaims, 


Worfe has befallen me, without hope of deliverance, 


The fon of Gwendydd is flain—my hand did it. (32.) 


(30.) A guedi Gwenddoleu neb rhiau nim peirch 
Nim gogawn gwarwy nim gofwy gordderch 
Ac yngwaith Arderydd oed aur fy ngorthorch 
Cyn i bwy aelaw heddiw gan eiliw eleirch.’ 
Merd. 152. 
(31.) Chwedleu a gigleu yn nechreuddydd 
Ryforri gwatlawg gwaefaf Meuwydd 
Dwywaith a theirgwaith pedeirgwaith yn undydd 
Och Tefu! na ddyfu fy nihenydd 
Cyn dyfod ar fy l:aw llaith mab Gwendydd. 
Merd. 152, 
(32.) Gwaethi mia dderfydd heb yfeorfa 
Lleas mab Gwenddydd—fy law ai gwna. 
Merd, 152. 
O I will 
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I will clofe this head of my fubject by re- 
marking what appears to me to be a ftriking 
inftance of identity of compofition in the works’ 
of Llywarch Hén. Moft authors have a ftyle, 
4 manner peculiar to themfelves. . The poems 
of Llywarch Heén difplay fuch a peculiarity, 
and as all of them contain it, I.,will adduce it 
as a proof that they all {pring from one author, 
which is a circumftance of no fmall confidera- 
tion in the queftion of their genuinenefs. 

It is a favourite habit with Llywarch Hen, 
when an idea has occurred to him, which he 
feels to be interefting, to dwell upon the idea 
for aconfiderable time, and torecur to it feveral 
times before he leaves it. ‘Thus, in his poem 
on his age, his attention having been excited 
by the ftaff which fupported him, he begins 
feven fianzas fucceffively with an addrefs to it, 
calling it, “ Baglan bren,”. * my wooden 
crook. ‘p. 114. | 

In the poem on his children, which is con- 
nected in the MSS. with that on his age, (but 
in my opinion very improperly, as they are 


clearly 
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clearly two diftinét poems*.) The idea of 
his fon Gwen occurs to him. He immediately 
purfues it for 6 ftanzas, beginning each with 


his fon’s name. (p. 116.) 


In his elegy on Cynddylan, he begins four- 


teen fianzas with his friend’s name. The re_ 


collection of Cynddylan’s hall, and its deferted 


| appearance, in confequence of the prince’s 


fall, afterwards comes into his mind, and he 


| begins feveral ftanzas with allufions to it, as he 


afterwards alludes to the Eagle of Eli, and the 
Churches of Bafa, p. 108, 100. 

In his elegy on Urien, the fame practice is 
obfervable. He deferibes himfelf as haying 
the head of Urien at his fide, and he repeats 
the image for thirteen fianzas. 

Fis elegy on Geraint contains twenty-four 
ftanzas, all commencing with one of three 
phrafes. “ Rhag Geraint gelyn” introduces 


three ftanzas. © Yn Llongborth ewelais” begin 


* The poem on his old age contains (I think) only the 
firft twenty ftanzas. I think it then ceafes, and that 
what fo lows is a diftin&t and feparate poem on the lofs of 
his children, which fhould be printed feparately. 


O 2 twelve 
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twelve flanzas, and the firft line of the next 
fianza is common to all that follow. 

{ do not adduce this peculiarity as a poetical 
beauty. It is certainly not the offspring of 
tafte, or imagination, but isa trait which iden- 
tifies all thefe poems to be the works of one 
author ; and this author, from the poems them- 
felyes, appears to have been Llywarch Hén. I 
ihink I can account for this peculiarity by fay- 
ing that alliteration was the rage of the Welfh 
bards, as I fhall prefently fhew, and that in 
this peculiarity Llywarch was ftriving to fhew 
how many varieties of thoughts he could put 
together under the fame idea, and connect 
‘ith the fame words. oo begin feveral ftanzas 
with faying “ the hall of Cynddylan,” is the 
fame idle play of mind, as to begin feveral 
words with the fame letters. How much of 
thefe practices fprang from the Druidical con- 
Hrivances to affift. their memory while they 
taught their youths fo many verfes *, without 


J 
et 


committing them to writing, cannot now be 


» Cafar fays of the Druids, ‘* magnum ibi numerum 
« verfuum edifcere dicuntur.” L. 6, ¢.13. . 
Aneurin - 


Be ke he 
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Aneurin and Werdhin have ae habit {o 
much, as to fhew it to be a charatteriftic of 
the poctry of that day. But Llywarch’s poems 
have it to an unexampled excels, which {tamps 


them all with the fame mark. 
ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE BARDS. 


On the language of théefe bards, it 18 very 
favourable to the genuinenefs of their poems, 
that though they are written in Welfh, they 
have not been found intelligible by many mo- 
dern Welfhmen. Evans, who has publifhed 
an eflay on the Welfh poetry, mentions this 
feveral times. He fays of the Gododin, ‘‘ by 
reafon of its great antiquity, it 1s not eafily un- 
derftood,” p. 17. Again, ‘* many of Talie!- 
in’s poems, on account of their great antiqui- 
ty, are very obfcure, as the works of his con- 
temporaries are,” p- 18. In {peaking of the 
poem of another bard of thefe times, he again 
complains of the obfcurity and difficulty of 
thefe venerable remains, p. 49. He fays of 
the beft antiquarics and critics in the Welth 
language living in his time, that “ they all 
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confefs that they do not underftand above one 
half of any of Taliefin’s poems.” p. 54, 

The difficulty of underftanding thefe poems, 
which Evans fo fironely ftates, and which fo 
many Welfhmen have felt and lamented, is 
juft what would be found in genuine poems of — 
the fixth century. I adduce it is an atteftation 
of their genuinenefs. It is not indeed an infu- 
perable difficulty, becaufe the means to over- 
come it are open to every one. . The writings 
of one age are the beft guides to our under- 
fianding thofe of a preceding, They who'are 
converfant with the poems ‘of the fourteenth 
century, will underftand thofe of the twelfth, 
and all who have carefully exercifed thémfelves 
in the compofitions ef the twelfth century, 
will, by patient labour, comprehend and read 
thofe of the fixth, Mr. Owen, whofe leifure 
has been devoted to the ancient literature of 
his country, has facilitated its ftudy to every 
one by his new dictionary of its language, in 
which the diction of the old bards is particu- 
larly attended to, and illuftrated. The cir- 
cumftance of the difficulty'of the language to 


modern 
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modern Welfhinen, is furely an important fea- 
ture of genuinenefs. On this topic, however, 
it would be indecorous in me not to {peak very 
diffidently. Welfhmen are the only compe- 
tent judges on this curious point, » 

It is certainly, indifpenfible to the genuine- 
nefs of thefe poems, 

That their hittorical, allufions fhould be 
truc. 

As far as I have examined thefe poems, their 
hiftorical allufions feem to me to be fingularly 
true. I. fay fingularly,  becaufe) they prefent 
none of the fables which we-meet, with in Jef- 
frey. 

I confider it as a very ‘remarkable circum- 
fiance, that the Welfh bards, and the moft 
valuable of the triads, exprefs or imply a train 
of hiftory very unlike, and fometimes very 
contradi€tory to that of Jeffrey. Such is the 
difference, that. if Jeffrey’s facts on, many 0C- 

cafions be true, the Welth bards muft be for- 
geries, If, however, the world be right in ats 
opinion, that Jeffrey 1s the fabler, then the 


diffimilarity between him and the bards is a 
Qa firiking 


em 48 
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ftriking circumftance in favour of the poems, 

I have already obferved, that they com- 
pletely negative the wonderful hiftory of Ar- 
thur. In abiding this teft, they ftand a very 
fevere and perilous one, from which, if they 
had been fabricated, they could not have 
efcaped. 

hey prefent another trying teft of their ge~ 
nuinenefg in their general fubjeéts. If they 
had been’ only on love adventures, or love 
complaints, defcriptions of nature, or mere 
eifufions of fentiment, they could not haye 
been examined on thefe grounds, becaufe fuch 
topics may belong to one age, as well as to 
another. But hiftorical poems on men, and 
incidents contemporary with the bards, are 
fuch as forgery can never well execute from 
the individual minutize they require, and by 
which they can be deteCted the more eafily. 
Will any one impeach them on this fide, which 
if they were factitious compofitions would be 
their weakefi ? 

It would be a tatk too long for this effay,* to 
thew the juftice of all the allufions point by 


point, 
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point. I will only add fome general obferva- 

tions, and wait for the attack before i make 

the defence. 

1. As far as authentic hiftory goes, it 
proves that there were fuch perions 
as thofe to whom many of thefe po- 
ems are addrefled, or who are men- 

‘toned in them. I mean Urien, Ger- 
aint, Cadwallon, Cynddylan, Cian 
Gwyngwn, Rhydderch, Gwendolau, 
Owen, Cunedda, Aeddan, and o- 
thers. Bt 

9, The Britifh ftates in the North of the —-- 

{ffland, which they particularize, or 

imply, prefent a curious train of real 

hiftorical facts. 

3. The numerous little independent king- 
doms in other parts of the ifland: 
which they alfo imply, and the civil 
difcords to which they “allude, were 
hiftorical facts. 

4. Lilywarch’s elegy on Urien -turns 
chiefly on his murder. That he was 


aflaffinated 
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affaffinated can be proved from other 
authorities. | 

An hiftorical obje€tion has been raifed againtt 
the Welfth bards, to which a miftake gave rife. 
The objection is, that the Welth bards call the 
Enehth Allmyn. 

The objeétion is this. The term Allmyn 
obvioufly correfponds with the Latin Alemanni, 
but ‘* at the fuppoied period of the bards, the 
“<< terms. Allemanni, and Allemannia, were al- 
“<moft refiridted to modern Switzerland.” 
The ftatement is, that the word paffed in late 
times from the French language into the Ar- 
morican, and thence:into the Welfh. The in- 
ference is, that poems. ufing this word mutt 
have been written much pofterior to the fixth 
century, becaufe the term Allemania was no 
applied to all Germany till a much more recent 
period. 

The anfwer is, that the objection does not 
apply to the four bards I have mentioned, be- 
caufe none of themu!: the term A//myn.. Ina 
miftake I inferted Talicfin’s name to a quota- 


tion, 
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tion, infiead of Golyddan. Tt 1s Golydd an, 
not Taliefin, who ufes the word Allmyn. 


i . . . ij 
Neither -Aneurin, Taliefin, Llywarch Hen, 


nor Merdhin, has the word Allmyn. Aneurin, 


in {peaking of thé invaders, calls them Saefon. 
Taliefin hasalfo Saefon, and fometimes Hingl. 
Sometimes he ufes the deferiptive name of All- 
tudion, or foreigners. He once has the word 


Saxonia. Llywarch has 


Germania, and once 
Sais, Saefon, and once Franc. Merdhin has 
Saefon and Fraine in his Avallenau, the only 
one of his poems that I think free from inter- 
polation. 

« The eifeenion, therefore, does not impeach 
the genuinenefs of thefe four bards. 

I am not, therefore, under a. neceflfity of 
faying any more on this fubject. ) But as if it 
be applicable, it will tend to difcredit the-po- 
em of Golyddan, of which I think favourably. 
I will make afew remarks on the fubject. 

To fappofe that the Welth bard ufed the 
term Allmyn as the French ufe the term Alle- 
mands, that is, as the general defignation ofthe 
German people, of with the full fenfe of the 
word in the 18th century, ts to create a diff- 


culty 
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culty on purpofe to make it an objection. 
‘The word as ufed by the bard has no fuch mean- 
ing, and if it has not, the objection is nothing. 

The bard, in {peaking of the invaders fome - 
‘times calls them Allmyn. This is the fimple 
fat. The only queftion upon it is, what, or 
i who does he mean by the term ? I will prefume 

that the Latin word Allemanni was in his mind 
: >" when he ufed it. But who were the Alemanni, 
not in the 13th century, but in the 6th. 

The Allemanni made themfelves celebrated 
by many wars againft the Romans and their al- 
hes. In 360, and 365, their invafions of Gaul 
were dreadful, and muft have diffufed their 
name in terror through Britain, and every coun- 
try ‘adjacent. 

In 496, they affailed the Francs and Clovis. 
** From the fource of the Rhine to its conflux, 
ee << with the Mein and the Mofelle, the’ formi- 
** dable {warms of the Allemanni commanded 
“ either fide of the river. They had {pread 
‘themfelves into Gaul, over the modern pro- 
‘** vinces of Alfaceand Lorraine,” Gib. 3, 563. 

V’rom this formidable pofition they inyaded 
the 
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_ the kingdom of Cologne, and the battle of 


Tolbiac enfued, in which they contended with 
| the Francs for the alternative of empire or fer- 
: vitude. After a long and varying conflict, the 
 Allemanni were totally and irrecoverably de- 
feated. Some fled to other countries, as they 
who were placed in Rhetia *, and with the Ri- 
puarii, and the reft,' were fubjected to the 
Francs. 

Thus we fee that at the end of the 5th cen- 
tury, the great and formidable nation of the 
Allemanni was humbled for ever. Whether on 
their conqueft by Clovis, any failed down the 
Rhine to Britain, as a part travelled to Rheetia, 
is not ftated. But I fubmit that an indig- 
nant Britifh bard would with pleafure ufe thei; 


name to ftigmatize the invaders of his countrys 


becaufe in reprefenting them as Allemanni, as 
: thofe celebrated warriors whom the Francs had. 
at the epoch of the Saxon invafions defeated 
and difperfed, he firongly expofed them to the 


contempt of the Britons. Nothing was better 
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fitted to roufe their valour than to have it be-., 
lieved that the invaders were fugitives them- 
felves. Conflicting parties frequently give 
each other abufive names, which. become at 
laft almoft hiftorical terms; witnefs the Cava- 
hers and Roundheads. 

That it was really ufed as a term of oppro- 
brium, appears to me more probable from the 
meaning which the Welth language afforded to 
the expreffion. Allmyn fignifies foreigners, 
as well as Allemanni. The moft ufual name for 
foreigners, in Welfh, was alltudion, from all, 
another; and tud, a country ; but the word 
allmyn has the fame import, for men, and 
man, is the Welth for place. Therefore juft 
as all-tud meant another country ; fo, all-man, 
another place, was nearly its fynonime. _ 

In the fame fpirit Milton applied the word 
Gallus to Salmafius, becaufe it admitted of 
other allufions befides its obvious meaning. 

I think the paffages of Golyddan, in which 
allmyn is connected with alltudedd prove the 


pun which he intended to make opprobrious. 


150. Ef 
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156. Ef gyrhaut allmyn i alltudedd. 
<< fe would have driven the foreigners toa foreign place.” 
15@. So Lt | 
Allmyn ar gyrchwyn 1 alltudydd. 
The foreigners removing to a foreign places 
The word allmyn being underftood to denote 
foreigners as well as Allemanm. Thus it,was a 
contemptuous paromafia ufed by an individual, 
to convey {trong opprobrium, and alfo to. give 
that alliteration to the line of which. the Welth 
bards were fo fond. 
That the manners which they exprefs 
are confiftent. 

In the poems of Offian we certainly meet 
with an elegance of fentiment, a refined tender- 
nefs and delicacy of feeling wholly incompa- 
tible with the period to which Offian ts affign- | 
ed. | The Welfh bards may fuffer with the 
cultured tafle for the avowal; but certainly 
this objeétion cannot be urged againft thefe 
poems. ‘Thefe bards were warriors, their fongs 
commemorate warriors, and their feelings and 
fentiments are wholly martial. I believe there 
is not one tribute to love in the whole feries of 


the 
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the ancient ones. Friendfhip and grief, and - 
gratitude to patrons, occupy many ftanzas ; 
but Venus and Cupid haye not received a 
fingle compliment. All this is very natural for 
the turbulent and difaftrous period in which 
thefe poets lived. In more tranquil times, 
beauty obtained the moft elegant wreathes of 
the Welfh Jaurel. Love has fighed in Welfh_ 
as profufely as in French, and much new 
Imagery, and much originality of fentiment, 
abound in the bardic poems of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

As this effay is intended to be concife, I will 
only felect three {pecimens of the reality of the _ 
coftume of manners which thefe poems exhibit. 
Aneurin, in defcribing Caeog a Britith hero, 


mentions, 


Gwefrawr godrwyawr torchawr am ran. 


¢ With wreathes of amber twined round his temples.” 


This fingular fat of the ancient Britons 
wearing amber-beads, is confirmed by many 
beads of amber having been found in the bar- 
rows on Salifbury plain, which have been re- 
cently dug. I underftand that in feveral of - 


thefe 
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ahefe graves, pieces of amber, like beads, have 
been met with; and in one, as many beads 
were found as would have made a wreathe. 
There are, in the pofleffion of Mr. Cunnington 
of Heytefbury, who has explored many tumuli 


durine laft fummer, and whofe curious mu- 
3 u 


feum of Britifh antiquities, as arrowheads, 


urns, &c. found in thefe barrows, is highly 


worthy the notice of the antiquary. * 


Another part of the Britifh coftume which 
they notice, is the wearing the golden torques. 
Llywarch mentions its Pw lBo 4 

Four and twenty fons I have had 
Wearing the golden wreathe, leaders of armies, 


Aneurin mentions it feveral times : ‘ 


« Of all who went to Cattraeth, wearing the golden 


torc, or wreathe, 

«On the bufinefs ef Mynydauc, courteous to his 
people, 

<< There went not, among the Britons 


« Of Gododin, a man of war fuperior to Cynon.”’ 


| * In one barrow were found beads of amber and jet of 
| various fizes, but correfponding with two horn rings, to 
which the firings that tied them were probably ap~’ 
pended... Wreathes of this fort are alfo defcribed in 


Douglas’s Nenia Britannica. 
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He {tates, that in the battle of Cattraeth 


there were 
« Three hundred and fixty-three who had the golden 
torques.” 
Tn atteftation of the reality of this ornament, 
I cannot do better than cite again from Gibfon’s 
Camden the following paflage, though it was 
quoted in the Anglo-Saxon Hittory, p. 222. 
«“ Tn 1692, \an ancient golden torques was 
«« dug up near the Caftle of Harlech, in Mer- 
‘‘ionethfhire. It is a wreathed bar of gold, 


‘¢ or perhaps three or four rods jointly twifted, 


~~ 


‘‘ about four feet long, flexile, but naturally 
“‘ bending only one way in the form of a hat- 


‘‘ band. It is hooked at both ends. -Itis of a 


€ 


mn 


round form, about an inch in circumference, 


ry 


‘«« and weighs eight ounces.” Gibfon’s additions 
to Camden, p. 658, Edit. 1695. 

I confider the ufe of mead, which is men- 
tioned in: feveral of the poems as the drink of 
their feafts, and of horns as the drinking vef- 
fels, as circumftances of confiftent man-— 
ners: fo are the allufions to tranf{migration, 
which abound in Taliefin, and many appropri- 
ate traitsin Aneurin and Llywarch. But on this 
point I afk the adverfaries of the poems to make 


out objections. 


That 
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| That the form and compefition of the 
poems fuit their period. 

| If they exhibited a complex, or even a re- 
Sular epic fable, or any mode of arrangement 
| that critical rules would approve ; if they 
| were dreffed in ah elegant coftume, or betray- 
ed any fkilful polifh of manners or fentiment, 
we might have fome room for fufpicion. But 
they have nothing of this fort ; they are as in- 
artificial, as humble in defign, and as rude in 
execution, as fcepticifm could defire. They 
fhew usthe real wildernefs of nature with all the 
| difcordant mixture of occafional fecundity and 
| intervening aridity. Flowery meads, and cheer- 
' fefs heaths ; burfts of light, and the moft chil- 
ling gloom perpetually fucceed each other, 


without any careful difpofition, or judicious 
| eontraft. ‘They difplay no order but that of 
| the natural aflociation of fuch ideas as they ex- 
| prefs. If they fing of battles, the heroes are 


| praifed without art, and the conflicts are de- 
| {cribéed without method. Not a trace of the 
| 


fine models ef Greece or Rome, not a fingle 
es 


imnitatien of their imagefy or their poetical ar- 


Pg chitecture, 
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chiteGture, can be difcerned. “They are juft 


fuch compofitions as fuch bards, in fuch an™ 
age, would be expected to write. Many traits 
| of glowing poetry abound. Much of the in- 
se {pired bard will be feen, but no contrivance, NO 


tafte, no delicacy, no art, no polith. The Godo- 


x 


din of Aneurin, the longeft of the poems, 1s 
a very diftinguifhed monument of antiquity, 
: and its internal evidence is peculiar and {trong. 
It is not of eafy conftruction,. becaufe its 
text is much injured; and becaufe it con- 
tains much lyrical. meafure, intermixed with 
the full heroic rime, and with the fingular 
ornaments of Welfh poetry, of which I fhall 
hereafter fpeak. The expreffions are often- 
times. very concife, its tranfitions yery rapid. 
and frequent, its diction ftrong and figurative; 
and fometimes made more difficult by the 
peculiar compound words in which the poet 
indulges, and which the Welth language with 
ereat. facility admits. Though an . heroic 
poem of 920 lines with one-fubject, it -ex- 
hibits a ftrong character of genuine unpolifhed 
irregularity. It hath no elegant and artful in- 


troduction 


a Wy ea oe 
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) troduétion or invocation : -the bard was a war- 


rior, and had fought in the conflict he def- 
| cribes. He was commemorating friends and 
| fellow foldiers, he had to ftate what he faw, 
| there is therefore no reflective and refined 
addrefs. He burfts at once into his fubject, 


| and begins it with deferibing not his plan or 


SS eS 


rad 


purpote, but one of his heroes. 


From its genuinenefs it has alfo no regular, 
well-difpofed fable ; no careful concatenation 


of events, no well-placed or fkillfully con- 


ne 


trafted incidents ; the poem 1s like a real native 


foreft, wild, impreflive and yicturefque, but 
5 5 } eque, 


TE a 


very devious and irregular. It is rather poetic 


2 ftrous conflict, penned 


memoranda of a difa 


by a friend, who had witneffed its events. in all 


the confufion in whe had they occured, than a 


well conceived, and artfully arranged feries of 
sndividual conflicts, like the Poems of Homer, 
which though genuine, as to the author, yet 
contain incidents which the poet's invention 
has arranged as it pleafed. 


| The Gododin abounds with firong and i 


quent burfts of feeling highly natural to its 


kee alledged 
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alledged author, but which are nat fo likely 
to have been fhewn in a forged poem, where 
the author would have to fupport an artificial 
character. One topic of this fort which per- 
vades the poem, is that incident which occa- 
foned the lofs of the battle; I mean the inebriety 
f of the Britons: to this the bard is perpetually 
=: alluding, As he notices the friends who fell 
1 around, he cannot drive from his memory the 
? : chief caufe of their calamity: this was ex-- 
tremely natural. | 
The poem fuddenly opens with the prefence 
of a mounted warrior, whom the: bard con- 
templates and defcribes ; 
| But 
Grepyv was a youth 


Vigorous in the tumult. 


A fwift, thick-maned fleed, 
Was under the thighs of the fair youth. 
a A thield lightand broad, 


Hung on the flender fleet courfer, 


His fword was blue and fhin‘ng ; 


P 


Golden fpurs and ermine adorned him. (1.) 


(1.) Gredyf o4vr ced gwas 
Gwhyr am dias 
Meirch 


ie re 7 
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But the poet contemplates him only to fing 


his elegy ; from the next lines we findGredyv 
was one of the victims of the day. 
It is not for me, 


‘To envy thee. 


1 will do nobler to thee ; 


i 
In poetry I will praife thee. 
| 
) Alas! fooner will the bloody bier arrive, 
Than nuptial feftivity.— 
Sooner will the ravens have food, 
Than the dear friend of Owen 
Enjoy a family. 
Perifhing in his abode under the ravens 
Is the courfer, by the valley, 
Where the fon of Marco was flain. (2.) 
From 
Meirch mwth myngyras 
Y dan mordhuyt mygr was 
Yfguyt yfgafn llydan 
| Ar bedrein mein buan 
Cledyvawr glas glan 
Ethy aur a phan 


5 - 
| (2.) Ny bi ef avi 
Cas yrhof a tht 

J 
Gweill gwnaf a thi 
Ar wawt dy voli 
Cynt i waet elawr 


No gyt i neithiawr 


Cynt y uwyd i vrein 
Noc yr argynrein 
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From this warrior, the bard turns imme- 
diately to commemorate another, who ap- 
pears to have been a great fayourite, as many 


{tanzas are devoted to him; 


Caeawg inftantly the foremoft wherever he came, 

The portion of mead from the chief lady had helde+ 

. Le The point of his thield was pierced. When he heard 

se The fhout, he gave no protection. He preffed on, 

Nor did he retire from the battle when the blood flowed 
around, 

Like rufhes he cut down the men. He would not 
depart. 

‘The Gododin relates not on the ground of Mordaij 

Before the tents of Madoc when he returned, 


The return of more than one ina huudred. 


Caeawg the overwhelmer, raifed his fpea rs 

He was like the attack of an eagle on the ftrand when 
allured. 

His promife was a token; moft beloved, 

He nobly executed his purpofe: he retreated mot 

From the army of Godedin. He lay hid— 

Valliant to urge the conflict, he was exalted in it, 

But neither his figure nor his fhield preferved him. 

He was not able to furvive the exceffive bruifes 


From the biows of the embattled hoft, 


Cu cyveillt Euein 

Cwl y vot y dan vrein 

March ym pa vro 

Ladd un mab Marco. 

Cacawg 
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Caeawg the leader, with the countenance of a woll, 

With amber wreaths twined oyer his eye-brows. 

Fatal was the amber, the ornament of the banquet. 

Oh:! that he had difdained the ftrife of the wallowing 
men; 


When Gwyned came to the North to fhare 

The council of the fon of Y fgyran. 

Caeawg the leader, armed-in the fhout, 

Tho’ he is not now the hero ardent-for deeds of blood, 
To fhare in opening the front of the arrayed forces, 
He overthrew five bands before his blade. 

Of the men of Deira and Bernicia, the dreadful ones! 
‘Twenty hundred of thefe perifhedin an hour : 


Ah! fooner fhall the wolf have flefh than thou a 
wedding ; 


Sooner fhall the raven have prey, than thou repofe 


again. 


Sooner fhall the hurdle come with the mangied from 


the bloody earth.— 
the pale 


This was the difmal price of the mead in t 


7° 


difaftrous hour. 
wr 1 E "OP EEN ee, 
And yet by the skilful he fhall be extolled, while tnere | 
-xiftsa finger. (3.) 
* 
2 lay 
(3.) Caeawe cynhaiawe men y dehai 
A Neate pies es) bi B= 
Diphun ymlaen bun medd a dainet 
‘Twll tal i rodawr yn y c ywel 
Aur ni roddei naud meint dilynet 
Ny chyliei o gamhawn yn y verel 


¥ 
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Vaet mal brwyn gomynal gwyr byt elhet 
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The fate of thefe two heroes, occafions him 
to advert to the caufe. He proceeds to men- 
tion that the Britons had been feafting too 
plentifully before the battle. 

The warriors went to Gododin full of laughter, 


To bitter confiG with the clafhing fwords.— 


Short interval of joy indeed! 


See The fon of Botgad lamented it—-Manly was his arm. 
es But they wentin amafs. Their punifhment was coms 
- o plete, 


Both old and young—The bold and the powerful.— 
The 
Nys adrawdd Gododin ar lawr mordei 
Rac pebyll Madawe pan atcorei 
Namyn un o gant yn y delei 


Cacawe Cynnyviat cyvlat erwyt 

Ruthyr Eryr yn y lyr pan lithiwyt 

Yamot a vu nota garwyt 

Gwell a wnaeth y arvaeth ny giliwyt 

Rac bedin Ododin o dechwyt 

Hyder gymmell ar vreithell vanawyt / 
Ny nodi nac yfeeth nag ylewyt 

Ny ellir anet rhy vaethuwyt 

Se Rae ergit cadfannau catwyt 

Caeawe cynhorawe bleide maran 

Gwefrawr godrwyawr torchawr am ran 

Bu guefraur guerthvaur guerth gwinyan 

Ef gwrthodes gwrys gwyr difcrein 

¥t dyffei Wyned a gogledd ei rann 

O gyflul mab yfeyran 

Vfegwyd wr angcyfan 

Caeawe 


hy ay ae 
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The certain death of the contlict pierced them, 


The warriors went to Gododina laughing phalanx, 

Soon the embattled hoft rofe againfl them, in unlovely 
contett. 

They flew with blades fhining, without din, 


‘The puiffant column with fpears alive, moved on. 


They went to Cattraeth—Loquacious were their hofts, 
| Pale mead had been their feaft, and was their poifon. 
Three hundred with machines were in array. 

But what a calm fueceeded to their joy? 

They went in a mafs, their punifhment was complete ; 


The certain death of the confli& pierced them 


through. (4.) 


Thefe 


| Caeawe cynhorawe arvawe ygegawr | 

Cyn odiw y gwr gwrd eggwyawr 
Cyvran yn racwan rac bydinawr 
Cwydei pym pymunt rac y Ilafnawr 
O wyr Dewyr a Bryneich dychrawr 
Ugeincant eu divant yn unawr 
Cynt y gig y vieid nog yt e neithiawr 
Cynt e vud y vran noc yt y elawr 
Cyn noe argyurein e waet e lawr 
‘Gwerth med ynghcyntedh gan liwed awr 
Kyneid hir ermygir tra vo cerdawr 


ores 


{4.) Gwyr a aeth Ododin chwerthin ognaw 
Chwerwyn trin a Hain yn ymduliaw 
Byrr ylyned yn hed udynt yndaw 
Mab Botgat gunaeth guynyeth gunith e law 


Cyt elwynt y Janneu y benytyaw 


A hen 
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Thefe are the firft feventy-three lines of the 
Gododin, and will ferve as fufficient fpecimen 
of its ffyle and character. 

The name of Aneurin has ftood very high 
in the eftimation of his countrymen ; but all 
human greatne({s is relative. The luminary of 
the 6th century, which fhone with tranfcen- 
dant luftre in a rude country, where all around 
was dark and dreary, will appear but a cloudy 
orb, when it is prefented to our notice in the 
noon-tide radiance of modern intelle@. We 
muft not approach the ancient Welth bards as 
the competitors for the wreath of a Pindar or 
a Gray. ‘Thefe poets were the offspring of 

A hen a ieueing a hydyr aallaw 
Dady] diheu angeu yn en treiddiaw 


Gwyr a aeth Ododin chwerthin wanar 
Digynny ci emm bydin trin diachar 
Wy ledi a NWavnawr eb vawr drydar 


Coiovuo glyw reithvyw rodi arwar 
5) J 


Gwyr a aeth Gattraeth oed ffraeth y Ju 
Glafved eu hancwyn ae gwenwyn vu 
Frychant trwy Leiriant yn cattau 

A gwedy elwch tawelwch vu 

Cyt elwynt y lanneu y benytu 

Dadyi dieu angen y cu treudu 


highly 
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highly cultivated ages; while the ancient 
Welth bards were but the defcendants of rude 
ancettors, poffeffed indeed, for centuries, of the 
fingular inftitution of Druidifm or Bardifm, 
but yet compofing fora barbarous people, and 
confined to the narrow benefit of a local edu- 
cation. 

Whoever reads thefe very ancient poems 
with attention, will be ftruck with a very 
great difparity between their verfification and 
the intelle@&t they difplay. The verfification 
is formed on one of the moft peculiar, diffi- 
cult, and artificial fyftems conceiveable, and 
it is executed as elaborately as it was defigned. 

To inftance only from the Gododin,— 

One of the practices: by which its verfifica- 
tion was governed, was Time. This is effen- 
tial to the poetry. All the poems of the 
ancient bards, are rimed at the end of the line ; 
nor is the riming: in couplets, which is com- 
paratively eafy, but the fame rime is. carried 
on for feveral lines. Thus in thefe final rimes 


in p. J. 
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dehai erwyt maran 
dalhei lithiwyt am rari 
clywet garwyt gwinvan 
dilynei eiliwyt difcrein 
4 verel dechwyt rann 
2 * elhei vanawyt yigyran 
oe mordei ylewyt angcyfan 
ite atcorel vaethuwyt 
oa delei catwyt 


The fame rime is fometimes carried on tod 
great length. In p.9, there are 23 lines to- 
gether riming with Ae : andin p. 7, there ate 
18 lines in enn. 

But befides thefe final rimes, they alfo ftu- 
died to introduce other riming fyllables divid- 


ing the words of every line. Thus, 


Caeawe cynhaiawe men-y dehai 


es Diphun ymlaen bun medd a dalhei 


This practice was fometimes extended to 


% 
three rimes in the line as, 
Gwefrawr Godrwyawr torchawr am rane 
Blwyddyn yn erbyn urdyn deawd— 


Dadyl diew angew y eu treudu— 
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In all thefe examples the rimeés are on final 
fyllables. 

In addition to thefe difficult peculiarities, 
was alfo the habit of alliteration; or of mak- 
ing two or more words in the line begin with 
the fame letter. Thus in the firft line, 

Gredyf gwr oed gwas 


In the 3d and 4th, 


Meirch mwth myngvras 
Y dan mordhuyt mygr was 
Sometimes it was ufed profufely, as in this 
line, 
Bu bwyt brein bu bud y yran 


Thefe alliterations are almoft as inceffant as 
their final rimes. 

Nor were they content with confining their 
alliterations to the commencing letter, but they 
often extended them to fyllables, making a fort 


of alliterative rimes. ‘Thus in two lines, 


Bu guefraur guerthvawr guerth gwinvan 


Ef gwrthodes gwrys gwyr difcrein 


Sometimes it happened, or was ‘contrived, 


that 
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that the fame line fhould exhibit the com- 
mencing alliterative rimes, and the final fylla- 


bles rimes. 


Mab Boitgat gunaeth euynyeth gunith e law 


Ny mynws gwrawl gwadawl chwegrwn 


In fele€ting thefe difficulties of the ancient 
Welth verfification, I ftate thofe only which 


VPLS 


firuck me as an Englifhman. I believe there 
are many other niceties, perceptible and 
precious to Welfh bards and critics. 

That fuch flavith attention to the inceffant 
confonancy of fyllables, could never be exer- 
cifed without a facrifice of the moft valuable 
qualities of poetic thought muft be felt by all 
to whom the lays of Parnaffus are familiar. . I 
was therefore not furprifed, to find the works 
of the Weltfh bards, beneath my expectations 
as poems. But I mutt pay the tribute due to 
the genius of Aneurin, to fay, that notwith- 
fianding the oppreffive trammels in which he 
marched ; and notwithftanding the gloom, dif- 


afters, and confufion of the period in which he 


lived 
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lived, his Gododin has many paflages which 
for glowing expreffion, ftriking metaphor, ge- 
nuine feeling, and poetic imagery, muft pleafe 
and intereft in every age. 

My opinion of the poetry of Tre were” s 
works, is by no means confiftent with his ge- 
neral fame. His power of verfification in- 
deed, excites my furprife; it feems to have 
been as eafy for him to rime in all forts of mea- 
fures, as for others to write profe, and he 
introduces frequently, even‘in his fhorteft 
meafures, the peculiarities of bardic confonancy. 
Nome of ‘his poems are in what I would call 
the full heroic rime, like the mead fong al- 
ready quoted, (p. 60.) others in fhort rimed 
metres of ‘various lengths. But though he 
was certainly accomplifhed in all the arts of 
bardic verfification, he is not very diftinguifhed 
for genuine poetry of thought and imagery. 
Sometimes indeed the poet burfts out, as in 
the following defcription of the gleam of the 
fteel points of weapons, which is very original 


and picturefque : 


d 


———— 
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I faw mighty men, 

Who thronged together at the fhout; 

Y faw blood on the ground, 

From the affault of fwords. 

Tey ting'’d with blue the wings of the dawn, 
When they threw off the athen fpears *, 

Several paflages of this fort may be found, 
but he has not always much conneétion of 
fubject, and very often much: bardic mytho- 
logy appears. This is in nothing more con- 
{picuous than in his allufions to his own tranf- 
migrations. As this isa curious fubjedt, I 
will detain the reader’s attention for a fhort 
time upon it. 

Among the Welfh remains isa MS. of 
poetical triads. The MS. has been intitled, 
Barddas ; or, the book of Bardifm: or, Cyvri- 


‘hac Beirdd Ynys Prydain. The triads were 


* Gweleis wyr gorfawr 


A Ddygyrchynt awr 
Gweleis waed ar Jawr 
Rhag rhwthr cleddyfawr 
Glefynt efgwyll gwawr 
Efgorynt yn waewawr. 
Talief, p. 40. 


collected 


; 
{ 


5 
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Pe eiiected together at different periods.* Some 

of them ftate the bardic doétrines about the 
Me- 


* That the reader may have fome idea of the book 
from which I am going to quote, I think it right to in- 


fert fome extracts from its prefaces, with which Mr. 


j Owen has favoured me. 


ee 


The book was laft tranfcribed and revifed by Edward 


Davydd, who died 1690. His original MS. is yet ex- 
tant, in the library of Llan Haran, in Glamorganthire, 


now the property of Mr. Turberville. The colle@tion was 


made before him, by Llywelyn Sion who flourifhed in 1580, 


and died in1616. I will give atranflation of a part of the 


| Welth preface of D. Davydd, and aiter that fome ex- 


tracts from the preface of the former colleGor, Llywelyu 


/ Sion; Mr. Owen has only added, in parenthefes, the 


dates of the perfons and things mentioned therein. 
E. Davydd’s Advertifement. 


‘© Arranged by Edward Davydd, of Margam, in Mor- 


-gauwg , out of the books of bards and learned teachers, 
left the materials fhould become loft ; and more particu-. 


larly the books of Meiryg Davydd, (1560. prefd.) Davydd 


Llwyd Mathew, (1580. dife.) Davydd Benwyn, (1560. 
prefd.) and Llywelyn Sion of Llangewyz, (1560. difc. & 
_prefd. 1580.) who were bards graduated of the chair, 


according to the privilege and cuftom of the bards of the 
file of Britain ; chiefs of fcience, under the authority ot 
the county and fovereign of all the lordfhip of Morganwg: 
Gwent and Euas.” 


“ This arrangement was adjudged to be juft, according 


_ to the primftive character of vocal fong, and the ufage of 


& Z the 
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Metempfychofis. Thefe triads, of courfe, 
only prove that the bards of the middle ages 


had | 


the primitive bards of the Ifle of Britain ; and was fane= | 


tioned in the congrefs of vocal fong, held at Bewpyr | 


Cafile, in Morganwg, on the Monday, Tuefday, and 


Wednefday of Whitfuntide, in the year 1681, under the: | 
protection of Sir Richard Baffet, Knight, Lord of the | 
place, and under the proclamation and notice of a year | 


and a day, throngh Morganwg, Gwent and Euas.” 
« The chiefs of fong there, were Charles Bwttwn, Efq. 
Davyz ir Nant, (1680. prefd.) Edward Davyz, of Mar- 


gam, (1620. difc. 1660. prefd.) affociated with them were | 
the following poets and bards, according to the privilege | 
and cuftom of the bards of the Ile of Britain, being | 


teachers of critical judgment: 
And this, In the Name of God, and all Good.” 


Hywel. Lewys _- Dav. Ivan Sion 
John Roberts Charles Dav. Meredydd 
Thomas Lewys Hopcin Llywelyn 
Davydd Edward __ Lleifion Evan 
Sion Padam Jenkin Richards 
Morgan Grufydd — Bleddyn Sion 

Samuel Jones, Clerk. 


Beginning of Edward Davydd’s Preface. 


“* As Thaye from my youth takena delight in the ftudy | 
ef bardifm, and to fearch the books of the bards and the | 
befi teachers, and more efpecially the books of the oldeft’ 
‘bards of Wales; and alfo confidering the injun¢tions | 


given to the bards in thecongrefs of Caerdyv, (1620.) | 


which was held in the eaftle there, throuzh*the protec- 


tion, | 
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had thefe notions, but it is highly probable, 
that what they believed on this point, they de - 
riyed 


tion, licence, and command of the lord William Her- 
bert, that they fhould fearch out, and eftablifh anew the 
old order and regulation of the art of fong and its rela- 
tions, and as to the privileges and cuftoms of the bards of 
the Ile of Britain, I fully gave up myfelf to the enter- 
prize of trying whether I could contribute any kind of 


benefit to the defign.”’ 


Extraéts from the Preface of Llywelyn Sion 0 Langewydd, 
| (1580. dife. Died, 1616.) 


«The authors, teachers, and judges who fanctioned 
this fyftem and code, were the druids and bards, after they 
had come to the faith in Chrift; and they compofed on 
the nine canons, that is, the nine primary principles of 
vocal fong, and on the recurrent paufe, the hupyrt and 
warrior triplet, which were with them, metres of autho- 
rity. Afterwards came Aneurin, Taliefin, Merddin, and 
others, who were primary bards of the lfle of Britain, 
who gave unanimous jndgment with refpe&t to fong, and 
formed additional metres from the nine primary canons, 
namely, the two Toddaids, Englyn, Proeft, Triban Cyrg, 
Lloftawdyl, Clogyrnag, and Cyngog; and afterwards 
were devifed all the other metres, until they formed 
twenty-four in number, each of which originated ircm a 
particular and different character, irrevalent to the pria- 
ciples of each other; and more than that number, of 
fuch a nature, there cannot be of metrical principles.—” 

«© In the congrefs of Caermarthen, (1450.) heteroge- 
ciples were introduced into the fyftem, by the 
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rived from their anaes and we know that 


the Druids believed in tran{migration, we may | 


confider, 


pertinacity of Davydd ab Edmwnd. This induced Gwi- | 


lym Tew, (1460. prefd.) Ieuan ab Hywel Swrdwal, 
(1430. difc.) andJ. Getthin, ab J. ab Lieifi n, (1430. pres.) 
to oppofe fuch an innovation, and they pr oclaimed a cop- 
grefs under the notice of a year and a day, to be held on 
the mountain of Garth Maelog, and i in addition to that, 


they obtained the authority of the country, and lord Rich- 


ard Nevill, as the lord paramount. of Morganwg ; and in 
that congrefs the bards of Morganwg, Gwent, and Euas, 
entered their proteft, and repelled the regulation of Caer- 


marthen, as repugnant to the privi! leges and cuftoms of 
the bards of the Ifle of Britain. From that time for- | 


wards, the three provinces before mentioned, maintained by 
one confent, their primitive regulation of {clence, and 
afterwards was obtained the authority for an exclufiye 
congrefs for thefe three diftriéts, through the grant of 
King Henry the Seventh. In the congreffes that were 
held by virtue of this authority, it was given in judge- 
ment, and eftablithed as a rule, that the old fyftem, with 
its regulation and principles of fcience fhould be main- 
tained ; and from’ that time tothis, there has been con- 
tinued in Morganwg a complete oppofition to the regu- 


lation of Caermartien; with an injunétion upon the | 


members to fearch out the ancient piaclice and regulation 
of fcience. But there were not then nearly fo many me- 
tresin ufe, becaufe they were not had in common prac~ 
tice ; alterwards, however, many werefound out, as may 
be feen in the books of Gwilym Tew, and William Eg- 
wad, who were bards of the chair of Morganwg. Since 


then Lewys Morganwg, (1500. difed. & prefc. 1520.) has | 


written 


he le 
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confider them as the fource of the opinions. 

They mention three regions of exiftence, 
which it is very curious to obferve, they de- 
nominate cylchau, or circles *. 

In the cylch y Ceugant, or the circle of the 
all-inclofing circle ; there was nothing either 
alive or dead but God, (Duw) and he only 
could pervade it. ‘The circle of Gaynvyd, 


written amply and more explicitly refpe@ting the metres 
and the nature of thciy compofition in his book of bardifm. 
Subfequent to this, the bards of the three diftricts were: 
(ammoned together in the caftle of Caerdyv, under the 
protection and licence of the lord William Herbert, 
where acongrefs was held, (1529.) wherein judgment was 
nd regulation of the {cience of fong.” 


given, with order a 
(1520. difed, 


«© Sometime afterwards, Meiryg Davydd, 
1560, prefd. died, 1600.) compiled a book of bardifm to 
his lord, Sir Edward Lewys, of the Van, in which there 
-s feen a faithful view of the art of fong, as to its nature 
and defign. ‘This book, | Llywelyn Sion o Langewydd, 
obtained; and from it 1 extragted nearly all that is in this 
book, except the verfes by way of exemplifications, which 
T collected from here and there, out of books, and from 
different bards, and compofed fome myfelf, as well as lL 


could; and in this book of my compiling is feen the fyftem 


of Morganwg as to vocal fong, and its various relations.” 
g here, that the great 


* We cannot avoid recollectin 
Druidical temples of Stonehenge and Avebury, the ‘fmaller 
nwall, that formerly in Jerfey, now re- 


remains in Cor 
hers, exhibit circles 


moved to Lord Conway's park, and ot 
of flones, as the e(fential form of their firucture. 
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or felicity, is that which Men are to pervade 
after they have paiied through their terrefrial 
changes. But the circle of ABrRED, or Evil, 
is that in which human nature paffes through 
thofe varying ftaces of its exifience, which it 
muit undergo, before it is qualified to inha- 
bit the circle of felicity. 

_ All animated beings have three ftates of ex- 
iftence to pafs through. The ftate of Abred, 
or evil in Annwn, or the ‘great deep; the 
ftate of freedom, in the human form, and the 
the ftate of love, which is happinefs, in the 
nev, or heavens, All beings bat God, muft 
therefore undergo three angen, or neceffities - 
They muft have a beginning in Annwn, or the 
great deep: a progreffion in Abred, or in 
the ftate of evil, and a completion in the cir- 
cle of felicity in heaven. 

In the evil ftate of Abred there are three 
angen, or neceflities. There muft be exjffence 
in its leaft poffible degree, which is its com- 
mencement.— There muft be:-the matter of 
every thing, from which proceeds inereafe, or 
progreflion of exiftence which cannot be jn 


the 
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_. the other ftates, and there muft be the forms of 
all things whence difcriminating individuality. 
The thee neceffary caufes of the ftate of 
- Abred, are to colleét the matter of every na- 
ture, to colle& the knowledge of every thing, 
and to colle& power to deftroy Gwrth, (the 
oppofing,) and Cythraul *, and to diveft our- 
felves of evil. Unlefs every ftate of being is 
thus paffed through, there can be no perfec- 
| tion. 

The three chief infelicities attached to the 
fiate of Abred are, that we incur neceflity, 
oblivion and death; and thefe things are the 
divine inftuments for fubduing evil, (drwg) 


and Cythraul. The deaths which follow our. 


changes are fo many efcapes from their power. 

Humanity muft‘neceflarily fuffer, change, 
and choofe, and as it has the liberty of choof- 
ing, its fufferings and changes cannot be fore- 


feen. 


* Cythraul is the Britifh name for the devil. It means 
the deftroying principle. It may have bcen derived 
from the ancient mythology of the nation: I haye there- 
fore preferved the name in the text. 


In 
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In paffing through the changes of being, at- 
tached to the ftate of Abred, it is poffible for 
man, by mifconduét, to fall retrogyade into 
the loweft ftate from which he had emerged, | 

here are three things which will inevitably | 
plunge him back into the changes of Abred. 
Pride ; for this he will fall to Annwn, which 
ls the loweft point at which exiftence be- 
gius. — Falfehood, which _ will re-plunge 


him to Obryn*, and Cruelty, which will 


_confign him to Cydvil--: from thefe he mutt 


proceed again in due courfe, through changes 
of being, up to humanity. 

From this expofition, we fee that the Bar- 
dic tranfmigration was from Annwn, through 
the changes of Abred to the felicity of heayen. 
Thefe changes never ended till man had fitted 
himfelf for heavén. If his condu@ in any 
one fiate, inftead of improving his being, had 
made it worfe, he fell back into a worfe con- 

* Obryn literally means “ fomething nearly equiva- 


lent.” It therefore implies a degraded tranfmigration 
adequate to the fault committed, 


+ This literally means “a correfponding animal,” or 
a tranfmigration into fome ferocious animal, 


dition, 
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dition, to commence again his purifying revo- 
lutions. 

Humanity was the limit of the degraded 
tranfmigrations. All the changes above hu- 
manity were felicitating. 

To acquire Knowledge, benevolence, and 
power, is the object of the human ftate ; and 
thefe, as they require hberty and choice, can- 
not be attained in any ftate previous to huma- 
nity. Knowledge, benevolence, and power, 
are the arms by which Drwg and Cythraul are 
to be fubdued. Humanity is the fcene of the 
conteft. 

I will now only add, that to have traverfed 
every flate of animated exiftence, to remember 
every ftate and its incidents, and to be able to 
traverfe every {tate that can be defired for tle 
fake of experience and judgment, is that con- 
fammation which can only be attained in the 
circle of felicity. In this circle man will be 
{till undergoing rotations of exiftence, but 
happy ones, becaufe God. only can endure 
the eternities of the circle of infinity without 
changing. Man’s happy changes in the cir- 

cle 
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cle of felicity, will exhibit perpetual acquifi- 


tion of knowledge, beautiful variety, and oc- 
cafional repofe *, 

He may vifit arain the fcenes of humanity 
for his pleafure, but cannot incur any moral 
deprayity. 

Such is-the bardic dogtrine of tranfmigration, 
as it appears in the book of bardifm. How 
far it tranfmits the tenets of the druids on this 
fubject, or what modifications Chriftianity in- 
troduced, cannot now be afcertained. 


By recolleCting this doGtrine of tranfmigra- 


fons, we may underfiand many pafiages of 


Taliefin. His Hanes Taliefin is a recital of 
his pretended tranfmigrations; and when we 


readin his other poems, that he has been in 


* The book of Bardifm containing thefe tenets, has 
not yet been printed. I believe it will appear in the 4th 
volume of the Welfh Archaiology. But copious ex- 
tracts from it may be found at the end of the 2d volume 
of Mr. Edward Williams's poems, with tranflations. I 
cannot {peak of this gentleman without mentioning his 
talents with high refpeét; nor without recommending him 
earneftly to the attention of his wealthy countrymen, 
His age evforces the claims of his genius, 


various 
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various animal fhapes, as a ferpent *, a wild 

fow, a buck, or a crane, and fuch like, we 

muft call to mind, that thofe fcenes of ex- 

iftencein Abred, which were between Annwn 

and humanity, were the changes of being in 

the bodies of different animals. One great 
privilege of the being who was far advanced in 
his progreffion to the circle of felicity, was to 
remember all the ftates through which he had 
paffed. ‘Taliefin feems to have been eager to 
eftablifh his claims to fuch a fuccefsful pro- 
bation. He is perpetually telling us what he 
has been. Oblivion was one of the curfes: of 
Abred; the recovery of memory was a proof 
that Drwg and Cythraul began to be overcome. 
Taliefin therefore as profufely, boafts of his 
recovered reminifcence, as any modern fectary . 


can do of his {tate of grace and election. 


There is fo much of Taliefin’s poetry which 


* Wyf farph, p. 27.—bum bwch.—bum banhwch.-— 
bum garan, p. 44. 
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no one can underftand, that I cannot but place 
him, in point of intrinfic merit, below the 
other bards, although in the eftimation of his 
countrymen, he feems to have been ranked in 
a fuperior clafs. 

His Cad Goddeu, the Battle of the Trees, 
is eminently incomprehenfible, and fo are 
others. ‘That I may not be thought to con- 
demn him unjuftly, I will beg leave to pre- 
fent the reader with his poem, called Preiddeu 
Annwn, the fpoils of Annwn. If its allufions 
are at all hiftorical, they are too much in- 
volved in mythology to be comprehended. 
In his mead fong, there is a conne¢ted train 
of thought. In the following poem, all con- 
nection of theught, feems to have been ftu- 


dioufly avoided *, 


* It is, however, fair to remark, that if the Mabiho- 
gion and all the Welth remains were to be accurately ftu- 
died ; it is probable, that enough might be gathered from 
them to elucidate fome of the allufions of Taliefia to the 
opinions, tales, and traditions of his day. This would 
make intelligible many paflages now obfcure. 
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PREIDDEU ANNWN. 
Praife to the Lord, fupreme ruler of the high region, (1.) 
Who hath extended his dominion to the fhores of the 

world. 

Complete was the prifon of Gwair in Caer Sidi, 
Thro’ the anger of Pwyll and Pryderi, 
No one before him went to it. 
A heavy blue chain held the faithful youth, 
And before the fpoils of Annwn gloomily he fings < 
And till doom fhall continue in his lay. 
Thrice the fullnefs of Pridwen, we went into it. 
Except feyen, none returned from Caer Sidi. 
Am I not a eandidate for fame to be heard in the fong; 
In Caer Pedryfan, four times revolving. 
In the firft word fromm the cauldron when it was exprefled 
From the breath of nine damfels it began to be warmed. 


Ts 
(1.) Golyeh wledig pendefig gwad ri 
Pe ledas y pennaeth tros draeth Mundt 
Bu cywair carchar Gwair ynghaer Sidi 
Trwy dybostol Pwyll a Phryderi 
Neb cym nog ef nid aeth iddi 
» Yr gadwyn dromlas cy wirwas ai cedwi 
A rhac Preiddieu Annwn toft yt geni 
Ac yd frawd parahawd yn barddwedt 
Tri lloneid prydwen ydd.aetham ni iddi 
Nam faith ny dyrraith o Gaer Sidi 
Neud wyf glod geymyn cerddo chlywit 
Ynghaer Pedryfan pedyr y chwelyd 
Ynghynueir or pair pan leferid 
O anad] naw morwyn gochynneffid 
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Is it not the cauldron of the chief of Annwn, in its 
fafhion 

A ridge round its edge of pearls ! 

Tt will not boil the food of a coward not fworm 

A {word bright flafhing to him-was brought 

And in the hand of Llaminawg was left, 

And before the patlage of the gate of Uffern (or hell) 

The horns of light were burning. 

And when we went with Arthur; in his labours like 

lightning, 


Except feven, none returned from Caer Vedivid. 


Am I not a candidate for fame in the fong to be litt- 
ened to; 

In Caer Pedryvan, im the ifle of Pybyrddor, 

The twilight and the jet of night moved together, 


_ Bright 


Neu pair pen annwfhn pwy uwynud 
Gwrym am ei oror a Mererid 
Ni beirw bwyd Ilwrf ni rydyngid 
Kleddyf Nuch lleawe iddaw rhyddychid 
Ac yn llaw Lleminawg ydd edewid 
A rhag drws porth Uffern lugyrn Nofeid 
A phan aetham ni gan Arthur trafferth ilethrid 
Namyn faith ni ddyrraith o Gaer Vediuid 
Neud wyf glod geimyn cerdd glywanawr 
¥nghaer Pedryfan Ynys Pybyrddor 

* Echwydd a Muchydd cymyfgettor 
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Bright wine their beverage before their hofts ; 
Three times the fulnefs of Prydwen we went on the fea, 


Except feven, none returned from Caer Rhegor, 


T will not have merit from the multitude with the ene 
fign of the governor ; 


Beyond Caer Wydr they beheld not the prowefs of 
Arthur ; 

Three times twenty hundred men ftand on the wall, 

He will be unprote&ted who converfes with its centinel! 

Three times the fullnefs of Prydwen we went with 
Arthur, 


Except feven, none returned from Caer Coludd. 


I will not haye merit from the multitudes with trailing 
fhield, 

They knew not on what day, or whocaufed it, 

Nor what hour in the fplendid day Cwy was born ; 


Nor who made that he went not to the meanders of 


Defwy ; 
They 
Gwin gloyw eu gwirawd rhag ei gofgordd 
Tri Uoneid Prydwen ydd aetham ni ar for 
Namyn faith ni ddyrraith o Gaer Rigor 
Ni obrynaf lawyr llen llywiadur 
Tra chaer wydr ni welfyntwrhyd Arthur 
, Tri ugeint canhwr a fefi ar y mur 

Oedd anawdd ymadrawdd ai gwiliadur 
Tri loneid Prydwen ydd aeth gan Arthur 
Namyn faith ni ddyrraith o Gaer Goludd 
Ni obrynaf i lawyr llaes eu cylchwy 
Ny wyddant hwy py ddydd peridydd pwy 
Py awr ym meinddyddy ganed Cwy 
Pwy gwnaeth ar nid aeth dolau Defwy 

R Ny 
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They knew not the brindled ox, with his thick head- 
band, 


Seven fcore knobs in his collar. 
And when we went with Arthur of mournful memory, 


Except feyen, none returned from Caer Vandwy. 


; I will not have merit from the multitudes of drooping 
ae. courage ; 
pe They knew not what day the chief was caufed, 
Pa Nor what hour in the fplendid day the owner was born; 
: z What animal they keep of filver head. 
When we went with Arthur of mournful’contention ; 


Except feven, none returned from Caer Ochren. 


Monks pack together like dogs in the choir, 
From their meetings with their witches; 
One has the courfe of the wind, one the water of the fea, 
One the burning of the fire, of unbounded tumult. 
Monks | 
Ny wddant hwy yr ych brych bras ei benrhwy 


Seith ugein cygwn yn el aerwy 

A phan aetham ni gan Arthur afrddw] gotwy 
Namyn faith ni ddyrraith o Gaer Vandwy 
san Ni obrynaf |wyr laes ei gevyn 

Ni wddant py ddydd peridydd pen 

Py awr ym meinddydd y ganed perchen 
Py fila gatwant ariant y pen 

Pan actham ni gan Arthur afrddwl gynhen 
Namyn faith ni ddyrraith a Gaer Ochrea 
Mynaich dychnud fal cunin cor 

© gyfranc uddydd ai Gwiddanhor 

Ai un hynt gwynt ai un dwir mor 


Ai un ufel tan twrwf diachor 
Myneich | 
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- Monks pack together like wolves, 
From their meetings with their witches, 
They know not when the twilight and the dawn 

divide, 

Nor what the courfe of the wind, nor who agitates it, 
In what place it dies, of what region it roars, 
The grave of the faint vanithing from the foot of the altar; 
I will pray to the Lord, the great Supreme, 


That I be not wretched—may Chrift be my portion * ! 


a  § ea 


Could Lycophron or the Sibylls, or any an- 
cient oracle be more elaborately incomprehen- 
fible ? 

In his hiftorical poems, Taliefin is more level 
to our perceptions; 


When he founds his harp in praife of Urien 


Myneich dychnud fal bleiddawr 

O gyfrane uddydd ai gwyddyanhawr 

Ni wddant pan yfear deweint a gwawr 

Neu wynt pwy hynt pwy ei rynnawdd 

Py va ddifa py dir a plawdd 

Bed Sant yn ddifant o bet allawr ~ 

Golychaf 1 wledig pendefig mawr 

Na bwyf trift Crift am gwaddawl p. 45. 


See a note on this poem in the Appendix, 
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we can underftand and applaud the lay. I will 


give a {pecimen of this in his 


DADOLWCH URIEN. 


The Reconciliation with Urten. 


Be the lion the moft implacable ! (1.) 
( 1 will not reyile him. 
But Urien I will approach, 
And to him I will fing. 
When he who is my affurance comes, 
I fhall obtain fuperintendence, 
Of the moft excellent part, 
Under the flow of melody. 
The endlefs lineage which I fee 
Concerns me not much; | 
f fhall not go to them nor be with them, 
I will not addrefs‘myfelf to the North, 
Upon 
(1.) Lleu uydd echaffaf 
Mi nyw dirmygaf 
Urien yd gyrchaf 

rane Iddaw yd ganaf 
Pan ddel fyngwaeflaf 
Cynwys a gaffaf 
Or parth goreuhaf 
Y dan eilaffaf 
Nid mawr nim dawr 
Byth gweheleith a welaf 
Nid af attadynt ganthynt ni byddaf 
Ni chyfarchaf fi gegledd 
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But to my 

Firft, if there fhould be multitudes about 
That I might fee mutual pledging ; 
Their affection is not neceffary to me, 
For Urien will not refufe me 

The lands of Liwyfenydd. 

Mine will be their riches, 

Mine wiil be their wilds, 

Mine will be their produce, 

Mine wil! be their beauties ; 

And their luxuries, 

Mead out of bugles, 

And good inexhauftible, 


From a fplendid prince. 
To 


Ar mei teyrnedd 
Cyn pei am laweredd 
Y gwelwn gynghwyftledd 
Nid rhaid ym hoffedd 
Urien nim gommedd 
Liwyfenydd diredd 
Ys meu eu rheufedd 
Ys meu y gwyledd 
Ys meu y Jlaredd 

Ys meu y deliedeu 

Ai gorefraffeu 

Medd o fualeu 

A da dieifieu 

Gan deyrn golau 
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The moft generous that has been heard of 


The kings of every language, 
To thee are all captive. 
For thee there will be mourning when thy death fhail 
be certain, 
i= Whilft it would menace me. 
fe After poffeffion I will declare, 
ry That there was none I could better love; 
= As far as I could know. | 
At times I behold 
The extent of what I thal] obtain. 
Excepting to God moft high, 
I will not renounce 
Thy royal fons 


The moft generous of men. 
Their 


Haelaf rygigleu 

Teyrnedd pob Iaith 

It oll ydynt gaith 

Rhagot yt gwynir ys dir dy olaith 
Cydef mynnaffwn 

J Gwedy helu henwn 

Nid oedd we! a gerwn 

Hyd ys gwybyddwn 

Weithian y gwelaf 

Y meint a gaffaf 

Namyn y Duw uchaf 

Nis dicferaf 

Dy deyrn Veibon 

Haelaf dynedon 


Their fhafts refound 
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In the lands of their foes ; 


And until I fhall wither old, 


In my fevere death of fate 5 


1 fhall not be happy, 


Unlefs I am praifing Urien *. 


As Taliefin’s poem on the battle of, Argoed 


Liwyfain has been much alluded to by the 


bards of the middle ages. 
Flamddwyn. is a word implying flame-bearing, 
and is fuppofed to have been the name by 
which the Britons diftinguifh Ida. It is cer- 


tain that Ida fought in this quarter. 


Wy canau eu hyfgyron 
Yn nhireddeu galon 


Ac yny vallwyf hen 


I will alfo cite it. 


Ym dygyn angeu angen 


Ni byddaf im dirwen 


Na molwyf Urien. 


* | have been much indebted to Mr. 
fiftance in my Welth tranflations. 


Owen for his af- 


In every difiiculty of 


conftruction I have taken his opinion as my guide. 
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BATTLE OF ARGOED LLWYFAIN. 


{n the morning of the day of Sadwrn was a great battle 
From when the fun emerged till it Hamed on high ; 
Flamddwyn haftened quickly with four bodies 
To encompafs Goddeu and Reged : 
He fpread from Argoed to Arfynydd. 
They retained not life till the day expired, 
Flamddwyn demanded with great impetuofity, 
** Will they give hoftages, are thefe ready,” 
He was anfwered by Owen, uprifing the blow, 
** They will not give them, they are not, thall not be 
ready, 
And Cheneu, fon of Coel, would be like an irritated 


lion 


But he would withhold hoftages from any one.” 
Urien, 


(1.) Y bore Dduw Sadwrn Cad fawr a fr 
Or pan ddwyre Haul hvd pan gynnu 
Dygryfowys flamddwyn yo bedwarllu 
Goddeu a Reged i ymddullu 
Dyfwy o Argoed hyd Arfynydd 
Ni cheflynt eiryoes hyd yrundydd 
Atorelwis flamddwyn fawr drybeftawd 
A ddodynt ynewyftlon a ynt parawd 
Yr attebwys Owain ddwyrain ffoffawd 
Nid dodynt nid ydynt nid ynt parawd 

A. cheneu mab Coel byddai Cymwyawg lew 
Cyn attalai owyftl nebawd 


Atorelwis 
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Urien, the lord of peaceful cultivation, exclaimed, 
‘© Being affembled for onr kindred, 

ss Tet us elevate our banners above the mountains, 
«© And pufh forward our forces over the borders, 

« And lift our {pears over the warriors heads, . 

«© And rufh upon Flamddwyn in his army, 

«* And flaughter with him and his followers.” 
From the battle of Argoed Llwyfain was many 4 corpfe 
The ravens were red from the war of men, 

And the multitude haftened with the tidings. 

IT will celebrate the year, 

J am not increafing, 

But in age am declining, 


Yet in the fevere death of neceflity, 
I fhall 


Atorelwis Urien Udd yr echwydd 

O bydd ynghyfarfod am garennydd 
Dyrchafwn eidoed odduch mynydd 

Ac ymporthwn wyneb odduch emyl 

A drychafwn beleidr odduch ben Gwyr 
A chyrchwn flamddwyn yn et luydd 

A Jladdwn ag ef ai gyweithydd 

A rhag Gwaith Argoed Liwyfain 

Bu llawer Celain 

Rhnddei frain rhag rhyfel Gwyr 

A gwerin a gryffwys gan einewydd 
Arinaf y blwyddyn nad wyf Kyanydd 
Ac yn y fallwyf hen 
Ym dygn angeu angen 


i 


a 
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ft thall not be in fmiles, 


Unilefs Iam praifing Urien. 


Of Taliefin’s poetry we may fay, in general, 
that his hiftorical poems are valuable ; his 
others are obfcure, but as they contain much 
old mythology and_ bardic imagery, they are 
worth attention, becaufe fome parts may be il- 
luftrated and made intelligible. 


We may now confider the chief objections 
urged againft thefe poems. 


FIRST OBJECTION. 

They have ufed rime; but rime, fay the ob- 
jectors, was not known to Europe in the fixth 
century. ‘“* The only opinions which now di- 
“vide the learned on _ this fubje&” are, 
** Whether the ufe of rime originated from the 
““ Saracens, who took poffeffion of Sicily in the 
"* year 828, or arofe among the Italian monks 
‘in the eighth century.” 


But * it is certain, 


“that it was totally unknown to the ancient 


“* language of Europe *,” 
Ni byddif ym dyrwen 
No mo] wyf Urien, 


p. 53. 


* Critical Reyiew, Jan. 1800, 
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This has been the great objection, the moft 


confidently relied upon, and the moft vehe- 


mently preffed againit the genuinenefs of thefe 


poems. I own 


when I firft heard of it; it 


founded very formidably to me. If this ac- 


count of the ufe of rime was true, the Welfh 


bards muft have been given up. I therefore 


took fome trouble to inquire into its corre¢tnefs. 


I found that this peremptory opinion, about 


the ufe of rime, was a comp lete delufion. I 


fiated the fruit of my refearches in two effays 


which were laft year read before the Antiquaria an 


Society. I am 


printed in its 


? 


Oh ws 
C 


informed, that they will be 


Tranfactions; and,  there- 


fore, I will only ftate here fhortly their con- 


tents. 


By decifive and authentic examples from au- 


thors whom I quoted, I traced the ule of rime, 


from age to age, into the fourth century. I 
o One 


fhewed, that it was ufed in Latin poetry in the 


very century in which thefe bards lived, andin 


the centuries preceding. I purfued the fubject 


into the clafficaltimes. I intimated the reafons 


and the authorities which fupported the opi- 


nion 
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Tt a astneriasireadans Scales ba me 


nion of Muratori, that rime was an appendage 
of the vulgar unmetrical poetry of the Romans. 
And I fhewed its great antiquity in the lan- 
guages of China, Hindoitan, and Judea, as well 
as Arabia, 

My examples of rime between the ninth cen- 
ead tury and the fourth, were taken from thefe 
ie authors, 


Ninth Century,  Otfrid. 


i er jp 


Fighth Century, The Song on the Lombards, 
Boniface. 
Leobgytha. 
| Coena. 
Seventh Century, Aldhelm. 
The Frankith Song. 
Eugenius. 
Drepanius Florus. 
_ Columbanus. 
And in the Sixth Venantius Fortunatus, 
Century. 
Of this author I cited two riming poems, 
and pointed out feveral riming paflages in his 
other works, 


In 
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In my fecond effay I fhewed the ufe of rime 
in the fourth century, in the poem of St. 
Auftin againft the Donatifts, In his fhort pre- 
face to this poem, St. Auftin fays : 

«© Volens etiam caufam Donatiftarum ad ip- 
“ fius humilimis vulgi et omnino imperitorum 
<¢ atque idiotarum notitiam pervenire et eorum 
© guantum fieri poflet per nos inherere me- 
“ mori, pfalmum qui eis cantaretur per La- 
“ tinas literas feci fed ufque ad v literam, tales 
“enim abdecedarios appellant, tres vero ul- 


‘6 ¢imas omifi, &c.” 


The Pfalm begins thus, 


«* Abundantia peccatorum folet fratres con- 

“* turbare, 

“ Propter hoc Dominus nofter voluit nos ‘pree- 
«“ monere, 

«¢ Comparans regnum celorum, reticulo miffo 
<‘in mare 

«¢ Congreganti multos pifces, omne genus hinc 
‘* et inde, 

¢* Quos cum traxiffent, ad littus tunc caperunt 
<° feparare, 

« Bones 


~ 
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** Bonos in vafa miferunt, reliquos malos ii 
** mare 

“ Quifquis recolit Evangelium, reconenofcat 
‘* cum timore 

te “ Videt reticulum ecclefiam, videt hoc feculum 

: “* mare 

pax “* Genus autum mixtum Pifcis, juftus eft cum 

bee *€ peccatore, 

| ‘* Seculi finis eft littus, tune eft tempus fepa- 
“° rare, 

*‘ Quando retia ruperunt, multum dilexerunt 
> vLare, 

* Vafa {unt fedes fan@torum, quo non poffent 


“* pervenire*,” 


Twenty fimilar Stanzas of Twelve lines each 
follow the preceding, all ending in ¢, and each 
ftanza beginning with a fucceflive letter of the 
alphabet as far as v. 

Thus the objection that the Welfth bards are 
forgeries, becaufe their poems are rimed, is 
completely overturned, Rime was in’ being in 


Hurope long berfore they rimed. 


* Auftin’s Works, vol, 7; p. 3, Lyons, 1586, 


FESO HN RNR Sa Ae i pews = s 
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After thefe facts, can we avoid fmiling when 


we read fuch a paflage as this? 

“We would affume oppofite grounds, and 
<< pronounce at once, that the ufe of rhyme 
<< prefents mathematical demonftration that thofe 
* poems are glaring forgeries*.” 

How an hifforical fact, even if it had been 
as the Critic thought, could make a mathema- 
tical ~~ demonftration, he has yet to explain ! 
But whatever fort of demonfiration he meant, 
the facts, as to the ufe of rime, inftead of prov- 
ing the poems to be forgeries, are aufpicious te 


their genuinenefs. 


SECOND OBJECTIONe 


The next objection, which has been fo trium- 
phantly ufed ig this : 


* This Gentleman feems to have been fond of this em- 
phatic epithet 5 for after affuming and then afferting that 
the poems in queftion, were unknown to Nennius, Geof- 
frey and Caradoc, he fays, “ we may conclude with a ma- 
<< thematical certainty, that they are modern fabrications.” 
Surely /iftorical certainty and mathematical certainty are 
not quite identical. 


+ Critical Review, January, 1800, p. 22. 
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But Giraldus, ‘ does not even mention the 
*< ufe of rhyme among his countrymen ; or 
** if at all exifted, he confidered it. as rude 
“and ruftic when compared with. allitera- 
“tion. Any reader will perceive that this 
“implied neglect in the one cafe, or pofi- 
“tive cenfure in the other, could never 
** have been expreffed by a writer fo ardent 
** for tlie glory of his country, to the actual 
“condemnation of all its illuftrious bards. 
«¢ Tt follows, therefore, that all thofe pieces 
“‘afcribed to the early Welth ‘poets, are 
“© pofterior to the days of Giraldus *,” 


In fupport of thefe objections, a paffage of 
Giraldus is quoted, the import of which is, 
that the Welfh poets were chiefly fond of fuch 
ornaments as alliteration. Giraldus, adds “a 
** Welfh poet, therefore, would thus have ex- 
“‘ preffed himfelf :” 


Digawn duw da y unic 
With bob crybwylh parawd* 


* Critical Review, January, 1800, p. 23 
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This objection is not a fact, but an inference, 
and the reafoning ftands precifely thus: 

Giraldus either does not mention rime, or 
confidered it as rude and rutftic ; 

But Giraldus was ardent for the glory of 
his country : 

Therefore he would not have condemned 
rime if the ancient bards had ufed it, 
and therefore all the rimed pieces afcribed 
to the early Welfh poets are pofterior 
to the days of Giraldus. 

The logician will not admire the clofenefs of 
this reafoning as applied to a queftion of fact. 
To determine the genuinenefs of thefe poems 
by Giraldus’s eftimation of rime, is as correct 
a method of reaching the truth, as it would be 
to decide again{ft the genuinenefs of Dryden’s 
rimed tragedies, becaufe modern critics prefer 
blank verfe. It is alfo a modern difcovery in 
criticifm, that if an author thinks the ancient 
poems of his country rude and ruftic, he there- 
fore affirms them to be forgeries. ‘The critic 


argues, that becaufe Giraldus thought the ufe 
S of 
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ef rime rude and ruftic, therefore thefe ancient 


poems which are rimed are forgeries. 

If a reafoner afk why is this inference-made ? 
the objetor’s anfwer is, that a writer fo ardent 
for the glory of his country, would not by fuch 
terms as rude and ruftic, have condemned its i]- 
luftrious bards. ‘Therefore thefe poems could not 
haveexifted inthe time of Giraldus. This fort of 
j reafoning Is in fact an affertion, that the poetry 
which a patriotic writer calls rude and ruftic, 
cannot be the works of the ancient bards of hig 
country. | 

But, I believe, Horace, though 1a patriot, 
never hefitated to defcribe the poems of Ennius 
er Lucilis as rude and ruftic, and yet he 
thought them genuine. Our Lydgate and 
Chaucer are rather rude and ruflic, and yet no 
writer, however ardent for the glory of old En- 
Rs gland, would fufpect, that in fo. confidering 

them, he was impeaching their. genuinenefs. 

Nothing can more ftrongly thew the inap- 

plicability of the obje@ion than the fa&, that 
swe have the authority of Giraldus himfelf, to 
prove that the works of the old bards of hie 


country, 
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Country, which he atually deemed genuine + 
he, yet, did think rude and ruftic in the 
firohgeft fenfe. The very words in which he 
{peaks of Merdhin’s poetry are, “ Britannicam 
“ barbariem,” “ Britith barbarifmn.” | have 
already quoted the paflage in p. 146, he does 
more: he ufes the very phrafe of the objector ; 
he calls the ftyle, “ the rude and plain fimpli- 
“city of the ancient ftyle,” and again, “ the 
** darknefs of the barbaric tongue *.” 

But the critic means to infinuate, that Gira]. 
dus either did not know that rime was ufed in 
Welth poetry, or thought fuch rimed poetry 
rude and ruftic. It happens, unfortunately for 
fuch an infinuation, that every Welth bard of 
every age ufed rime. Rime is effential ta 
Welfh poetry. The poems of many bards, in 
the days of Giraldus, yet exift, and areithey all 
rimed. Could Giraldus then mean to decry 
time, to depreciate fuch poetry as ufed it, to 
hint that it was not genuine? The moment 
any gentleman looks over the firft volume of 


* Sermonis antiqui rvdis et plana fimplicitas—barbarae 
linguz tenebras.—See before, p. 147, 148. 


$2 the 


Wet, 


poems in double columns all rimed and all writ- 
ten’ before the fourteenth century, he might 
an{wer the queflion himfelf on the mere proba- 
bility of the cafe. 

But Giraldus can alfo anfwer this queftion 
ie for himfelf. So faris it from being true, that 


a Giraldus was ignorant that his countrymen ufed 


a ho 


rime, that Giraldus exprefsly mentions that 
they do ufe rime; and what is more—what is - 
; {carcely credible—he mentions this fact in the 
very paflage which the angry critic adduces to 
prove the contrary. Iam averfe to ufe harfh 
words and will therefore make no obfervations 
on this circumftance. It may have arifen from 
fome cafual miftake. The beginning of the 
paflage of Giraldus, as the critic tranflates and 
quotes.its :is “They are fo fubtle and ingeni- 
‘ ous in their fongs, verfes, and fet fpeeches, 
“that: they produce, in their native tongue, 
‘* ornaments of wonderful and exquifite inven- 
“tion in the words and in their fentences *. 


' Now 


* In cantilenis, rythmicis, et di¢tamine tam fubtiles 
inveniuntur ut mire et exquifiteinyventionis lingua pre- 
pria 
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Now the words tranflated, *‘ fongs, verfes, 


‘and fet fpeeches,” are in the original ‘*‘ can- 


tam verborum quam fententiarum proferant exorna- 


pria 
Unde et poetas (quos Bardos vocant) adhoc de- 


tiones. 
putafos ‘n hac natione multos invenies, juxta illud po- 


eticuim : 
Plurima concreti fuderunt-carmina Bardi. 


Pre cunétis autem Rhetoricis exornationibus annomina- 


tione magis utuntnr, eaque precipue f{pecie, que primas 
dictionum literas vel fyliabas conyenientia jungit. Adeo 
igitur hoc verborum 
Cambri in omni fermone exquifito utuntur, ut nihilab 
his eleganter dictum, nullum nifi rude et agrefte cen- 
featur eloquium fi non {chematis hujus lima peace fuerit 


ficut Britannice in hunc modum 


ornatu, due nationes Angl: feil. et 


expolitum - 


Digawn duw da y unic, 
Wrth bob crybwylh parawd. 


Anglice vero, 
God is together gammen and wifdome. In Latino 
quoque haud diflimiliter elequio eandem exornationem 


frequens eft ‘nvenire in hunc modum. Virgilius, 


Tales cafum Caffandra canebat, 
Et illud ejufdem ad Auguftum. 


Dum dubitet natura marem, faceret fe puellam 
Natus es o pulcher pene puella puer. 
In nullis tamen linguis quas novimus, hae exornatio 
adeo ut in prioribus duabus eft ufitata. | 
Girald. Cambria Defeript. p. 889, 890, ap. Camd. 
Anghica Hibernica, &c. rrancf, 1001. 
53 ‘6 difenis 


J 
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 tilenis rythmicis, et dictamine,” not Songs, 
verfes, but rined fongs. So that Giraldus, ins 


ftead of difcrediting rimed poems, as the critic 


aflerts, begins the pailage by faying, that it 
is of the rimed fongs that he {peaks, and that 
it is thefe timed fongs which poefs the 
ornaments that he proceeds to applaud *, 
One of the examples, which I citedinthe effay 
on Rime, read in the Antiquarian Society, and 
which I have not feen elfewhere quoted, will, 


I think, illuftrate the meaning of the word 


rythmicis in Giraldus, and the 
of his paffage, 


true application 


Aldhelm, the celebrated bifhop of the Weft 
Saxons, who died 709, in his Treatife on Vir- 


ginity, has this paflage, * ut non inconyeni- 


There can be no doubt, that cantilenis rythmicis in 
the twelfth century, meant rimed fongs. There can be 
as little doubt, that to omit the word rythmicis intirely 
in the tranflation and to fubftitute for it the word verfes, 
and to produce the paflage thus wrongly tranflated as an 
authority, that Giraldus does not even mention the ufe of 
rime among his countrymen, was improper. I may re< 
mark that cantilenis rythmicis, in the MS. in the Cotton 


Library, has not in the printed copy a comma between 
them. 


*€ enter 
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enter carmine ry/hmico dici queat *.” Here 
we find the fame adjective, rythmicus, ufed, as 
by Giraldus, The example which Aldhelm 
immediately annexes proves that it exactly cor- 
refponds with our word rimed. The exam- 
ple is, 

Chriftus paffus patibule 

Atque lati latibulo 

Virginem virgo yirgini 

Commiendabat tutamini. 

This is precifely a cantilena rythmuca com- 
pofed to the full tafte of Giraldus. It has the 
annominatio which he loved, juft as it fre- 
quently occurs in the Welth poetry. 

“There is another proof that Giraldus knew 
well the ufe of rime among his countrymen. 


The two Welth lines cited by Giraldus 


Digawn Duw da y unic 
and 
Wrth bob crybwylh parawd. 


are two diftiné unconnected lines, part of two 


old. riming ftanzas which occur in a poem 


* Aldhelm de Virgin. p. 297. Wharton’s Edition. 
DA which 
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complete fianza, containing the firt line, is, 
A glyweiftia gant Duinnic 
Milur doeth detholedic 
Digaun Duw da y unic», 
The other lines Giraldus, or his tranfcriber, 
Sod has not quoted fo correctly. The complete 
fianza is, 


Fi : 
i tt oF 
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A glyweiftia gant Anaraut 

Milur donyaue ditlaut 

Reit wrth amhwyll pwyll paraut +. 
As the laft line fiands in the printed Giraldus, 
itis obvioufly mifcopied, Giraldus adduced it 
asa {pecimen of the annominatio, but as it is. 


printed in/his work, 
Wrth bob crybwylh paraud 4 


Where is the annominatio ? In the real line 


which I have quoted, we fee it in the two fimi- 


” See the whole poem in the Welsh Archaiology, p, 172, 

+ Tbid. 

} In the MS. of this tra&t of Giraldus, in. the Cotton 
Library, Domitian A. I. p.122. This line is thus quoted : 
——rbyn dibuilh pudh paraut. This is fomewhat nearer 
the true line than the printed one, 


lar 
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lar letters of pwyll and paraut, and in the fimi 
Jar founds of amhwyll and pwyll. 
Let us not then be told that Giraldus is evi- 


dence, that rime was not ufed by the Welth 


bards *. 
What is it then, which Giraldus really 


fays, in the pafflage fo oftentatioufly, but fo 
miftakingly quoted. Itis this: that the Welfh 
bards in their rimed fongs had thofe ornaments 
which he calls, of wonderful and exquifite in- 
yention in the words and in their fentences ; 


and of which he particularizes the annominatio; 


* It is curious to obferve, how much ftrefs has been 
laid on the fancied ignorance of Giraldus of rime in 
Welth verfe. Mr. Malcolm Laing, in his Differtation on 
Offian’s Poems, annexed to his Hiftory of Scotland, very 
detifively fays, vol. Ll. p. 436, fpeaking of rime, * In 
<6 Welth poetry it was unknown to Giraldus Cambrenfis in 
«the twelfth century, a fuficient proof that the rhymes of 
‘© Talicfin andthe Welth bards are a more recent forgery.” 
Jam much farprifed, that any gentieman of characier, 
fhould feeak fo pofitively upon Welth poetry without 


knowing any thing about it. Independent of the above 


proofs from Giraldus himfelf that he knew of rime; how 
could it be unknown to him, when Meilyr, Gwalchmai, 
Cynddelw, Owain Cyveiliawg, Llywarch P. Moch, Da- 
vid. Benvras, and Elidyr Sais; all men of great genius 
and reputation, were ufing it in all their poems in Giral. 


dus’s life time. 
he 
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he does not fay, that they had thefe ornaments 
without rime; but that in their rimed fongs 
they cultivated thefe ornaments. Now this 


fiatement is precifely the real truth. The 


Welth poems of all ages are rimed, but haye: 


alfo thofe alliterative ornaments of which Gir- 
aldus was fo fond. 

It was not poems with rime, which Giraldus 
called rude and ruftic, but it was the poetry 
which was without alliteration. The allitera- 
tion was the beauty which no poems omitted, 
but fuch as were rude and ruftic. 

Therefore, befides the mifconftruGion of the 
cantilenis rythmicis, the critic has Clearly mifs 
taken the fenfe of the paflage. Giraldus was 
{peaking of alliteration—he quotes Welth paf- 
{ages which have it, an old Englith line that 
has it, and he proceeds to quote two paflages 
of Virgil which have alfo alliteration. Now, 

if it had been true, that the old bards had 
not ufed alliteration, then the epithets “ rude 
‘f and ruftic”’ would have applied to them. 

But the fact is, that the old bards abound 
with alliteration, though not fo frequently as 
the 
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the poets of the following ages, in whofe works 


itis almoft inceflant. Iwill now adduce inftances 


in Taliefin and others, of that annominatio 


which Giraldus fo much efteemed. 


Creadur cadarn cyn dilyw— 
Ar meirch mawr modur mirein eu gwedd— 
Meddwer Maelgwn Monagan meddwa— 


Med hedleid moleid molud i bob tra. 


Thefe occur with feveral others in one page. 


So Llywarch Hen. In his firft elegy are, 


A gwedy gawr garw bwylliad— 
A gorvod gwedy g srborth— 
Gwyr ni giliyntrhag ovn gwaew-— 


A gwyr rudd rhag ruthr Geraint. 


With feveral more. 


Merddin alfo ufes it, though more fparingly, 


Yn gyfoed gyfuch gyhyd eymmaint 


Trwy fron trugaredd y tyfeddaint. 


Thus we find the ancient bards actually ex- 


hibit not only rime, but alfo thefe ornaments 
which Giraldus fo much applauded. Of courfe 


the paflage of Giraldus, which has been fo 


much relied upon, is, in no refpect, hoftile to 


their genuinenefs, 


I pals 
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I pafs by the objenhion that Nennius, Jeffrey, —_| 
and Caradoc, do not mention thefe bards, be- 


caufe I have already fhewn, that Nennius and | 


Jeffrey, and. many Welth writers of the age of 
Caradoc exprefily mention them. 

I know but of one more objection, which re- 
> quires to be anfwered, and I approach it with 
: refpect, becaufe it has been alfo urged by men 


of candour and ji idgment *, 


eat) Wi 


It is in fubftance this: We find thefe poems 
placed in the fixth century, and we find none 
occurring before the twelfth century. This 


leaves an interval fo fufpicious, as to operate 


very firongly againft the genuinenefs of any 
poetry earlier than the twelfth century... This 
objectionis a fair one, and calls for a fatisfactory 


anfwer. I hope to give fuch a one by proving 
thefe things : | 


Lhat there are fome few poems of 
the centuries between the fixth and 


twelfth yet in being, 


*e 


See Monthly Review of ths Welth Archaiology. 


2. That 


ee 
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9. That many bards’ are recorded to 
have exifted during this interval. 

3, That the ravages of time are capri- 
cious, and that fimilar chafms oc- 
cur in the literary hiftory of other 


countries. 


1. Of the feventh century we have the {mall 
poems preferved tous of Meigant (1), Elaeth (2), 
and Tyfilio (3). Of the eighth century, there 

is one poem of Golyddan (4), and two of Cu- 
helyn (5). There is alfo a little piece of 


Llevoed of the tenth century (0), and there are 


fome anonymous pieces which feem to belong 


to the tenth and eleventh *. 
92° /Fiie 


(1) An elegy on Cynddylan and anode. Welfh Arch. 


p. 159, 160. 

(2) Moral Triplets, p. 161. 

(2) Religious Dialogue, p. 162. 

(4) The Deftiny of Britain, p. 150. 

(5) Two Religious Odes, p. 164, 180. 

(6) The Journey of Life, a Moral Piece, p. 154. 

* As the Dialogue between Arthur Cai and Glewwlyd. 


Welth Arc, p. 167. 
The Englynion y 

of the earlier bards, p..!72. 

The Dialogue between Arthur and Gwenhwy 


o 
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ws 
4 
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Clyweit, or a collection of the fayings 


far, p.173. 
The 
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rece yreperersee enon, 


2. The laws of Howel Dha thew a regular 
and much refpected eftablithment of bards in 
the tenth century, as I have already men- 
tioned *, This is a proof, which cannot be con- 
troverted, that bards did flourith during the in- 
interval which has been thought fo unfa- 
vourable. | 

But other documents furnjth us with the 
names of feveral of thefe bards. A triad men- 
tions Avan Verddig, the bard of Cadwallon, the 
fon of Cadvan -- and Dygynnelw, the bard of 
Owain, the fon of Urien. Of the other bards 


ae 
a is 


who lived in the fixth century, the aphorifmsof 
fix have been preferved : Idloes, Yfgafnell, 
Ciwg, Yftyfan, Heinin, and Cennydd. 

Haft thou heard what Idloes fang. 

A man mild and amiable in his life: 

“« The beft quality is to preferve manners (1)." 
The Dialogue between Arthur and Eliwlod, p. 176. 


The Dialogue between Tryftan and Gwalchmai, p. 178. 
And fome fragments, 
* See before, b.05,.00, 
t Archaiol. vol. II, p. 64. 
(1) A glyweifti a gant Idloes 
Gwr gwar, hygar ei einoes - 
“‘ Goreu cynneddy cadw moes.” 
Cited by Mr. Owen in his Cambrian Biogra- 
phy, p. 194, and his Dictionary, voce Moes. 
Hatt 
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Haft thou heard what Yigavnell fang, 
The fon of Dyf{gyvundod, the impulfe of battle : 
« The poor will not be prefented with gifts from afar (2).” 


Haft thou heard what Ciwg fang, 
The completely wife bard of Gwynhylwg : 
«‘ Who poffeffes diferetion has a long fight (3).” 


Haft thou heard the faying of Yftyfan (or Stephen), 
The bard of Teilo of quick reply : 
«‘ Man covets, but God diftributes (4).” 


Hatt thou heard the faying of Heinin, 
The bard of the Bangor of Llanveithin : 


“ The braye will not be cruel (5).” 


(2) A glyweiftia gant Yfgafnell, 
Vab Dyfgyvundaut Ratgymell: 
«* Nyt anregyt tlaut o bell.” 
. Englyn. y Clyweit. W. A. 172. 
(3) A glyweifti a gant Ciwg, 
| Bardd cyweirddoeth Gwynhylwg : 
« Perchen pwyll pell ei olwg.” 
Ibid. another MS. copy not yet printed. 
(A) A glyweifti gwedyl Yityfan, 
_ Bardd Teilaw atteb bwan: 
« Dyn a gwennydg; Duw a ran.” 
. Ibid, 
(5) A glyweifti ¢wedyl Heinin, 
Vardd o vangor Llanveithin : 
*« Gwrawl ni vydd ddyfgethrin.” 
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The faying of Cennydd, the fon of Aneurin, 
has been already given (6). ; 
In the ninth century were Cynllwg and Ger- 


aint the Blue Bard who have left thefe apho- 
rifms: 


Haft thou heard the faying of Cunllwg, 
A hoary bard of extenfive fight : 


** He enjoys good, who has not eyil (7).” 


Haft thou heard the faying of the Blue Bard, 


ih 


4S 


Giving focial counfel : 


“ Better the favour of a dog, than his hate (8). 


In the tenth century feveral bards have had 


their obfervations on life preferved to us. 


Haft thou heard the faying of Myvenydd, 
A bard with a genius fond BRbooks, 
“* There is no good governor but God (9).” 
(6) See before, p. 38. 
(7) A glyweifti cwedyl Cynllwg, 
Vardd Ilwyd, Ilydan ei olwg: 
“ Cavas dda ni gavas ddrwg.” 


Ibid. 
(8) A glyweitti gwedyl y Bardd Glas, 
Yn rhoi cyhghor cyweithas : 
** Gwell cariad y ci noi gas,” 
Thid. 


(9) A glyweifti gwedy] Myvenydd, 
Bardd llyvrengar ei wenydd: 
** Namyn Duw nid madlywydd.” 
Ibid. 
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Hatt thou heard the faying of, Divwg, 


The bard of old Morgan. Morganwg : 
<< Who feeks not good, may expeét evil (10),” 
Didft thou hear the faying of Idwallon, 


A hoary old man, refting on his ftaff: 
«¢ With the ignorant hold no difpute (11).”’ 


3. Nothing is more remarkable and often 
more lamentable in literary hiftory, than the 
apparent capricioufnefs with which the ravages 
of time appear to have been exerted on ancient 
MSS. Many valuable works have perifhed, and 
fome worthlefs ones have efcaped. The books 
of fome periods and of fome countries. have 
difappeared and others have furvived, without 
any adequate reafon for either event. No. ar-. 
eument can therefore have lefs force than this. 
We may as well interrogate Time, why his 
production of human genius is fo irregular as 
to exact critical demonftration, why his rayages 


upon its labours have been fo. inconftant and 


partial. 


(10) A glyweifti gwedy] Divwg, 
Bardd hén Vorgan Morganwg : 


‘| A aE ats 
«¢ Na cals y da, aroed y drwg. aes 
Ibid. 


(11) Cambrian Biography, p. 195. 
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Fn every country this partial deftruGion of 
literature is apparent. What a chafm exifts in 
the works of Grecian genius before Homer 
and after him. Such a perfect. exhibition 
of human talent, muft have been preceded 
by many productions of the poetic art. But 
where are they? and what has become of the 
works which followed ? Homer ftands fublime, 
like a towering ifland in an expanfive ocean. 
Hefiod is a little iflet near him, but there js 
{earce any thing elfe to conne& him with his 
anceftors or fuccefSors. But becaufe Homer 
and. Hefiod fhone in one age, and. Efchylus, 
Sophocles, and Pindar, ia a later period, we 
are not fo unjuft as to brand the Iliad of. the 
one, or the works and days of the others as. 
furreptitious productions. In Judea, David, 
Solomon, and Ifaiah, fhone with excelling. me- 
rit. But what a darknefs between Solomon and 
Mfaiah? Another interval of gloom'fucceeded, 
and the author of Ecclefiafticus appeared. 
After another interruption, came Jofephus and 
Philo, and what a. Cimmerian midnight fince ! 
Where 
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Where are the hiftorians and poets of Phe- 
hicia, Carthage, and Egypt? We know 
that many exifted and wrote; we know that 
two of thefe nations were the tutors of Greece, 
and the other the competitor of Rome; and - 
yet all their literary compofitions, however cu- 
tious, or however meritorious, have pafsed 
away from human knowledge, like the clouds 
which dropped their treafures on their fields ; 
like the myriads of population, which {warmed 
in their cities and eftablifhed their fame. 

We have the Frankifh poetry of Otfrid in 
850, and we {carcely knew the names of any 
other Frankith poets, who came after him in 
the centuries immediately following. Shall he 
be, therefore, difcredited ! W hat chafms ex- 
‘tin the literature of Perfia, Arabia, and Hin- 
duftan ? 

The ebbs and flows of intellect and literature 
in every nation appear very capricious, and 
obey no fixed rules. 

Our own country has abounded with thefe 
¥iciffitudes. While the Romans were with us, 


the national mind muft have been ameliorated. 


Ea The 
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The Saxons came and mental darknefs followed. 
The fun of intellect fireaked the gloom with 
its orient rays, and Bede, Alcuin, and others 
adored the Saxon name. The furies of the 
North fhrouded the hemifphere with their tem- 
pefts, and priefts even forgot to read their fer- 
vices. ALFRED reigned, and the glorious beam 
burit through the ftormy cloud, called ferth by 
hismagic voice, and irradiating his paths. A pre- 
mature evening fucceeded; the faint light which 


7° 


giimmered afterwards foon difappeared - in the 


Norman, midnight. But the dawn of reafon 
again retyrned ;. it firugeled with the inter- 
pofing clouds ; it increafed; it diminifhed * It 
burft forth at laft with new fervor, and a fettled 
radiance has now fpread around, which -every 
century augments, and which the courfe of na- 
ture promifes to perpetuate. 

The fame accidents have occurred -to the Bri- 


tith poetry. The Druids had, as Ceefar attefts, 


a great quantity of verfes, and of courfe had 


poets, whofe names.and productions have pe- 

rifhed for ever. .-Of all thofe who were after- 

wards difiinguifhed, during: the Roman refi- 
5 ; The 


dence, 
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dence, little elfe than a few namesremain, In 
the fixth century, fome poets of emiunent*ge- 
nius fhone, whofe works haye come down to us. 
Of thofe who flourifhed in the feventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, we know 
little, and have very few remains; yet, wecan 
afcertain; that bards then both lived and fang. 
At laft, in the twelfth century, the genius of 
Welth poctry broke out in new luftre, which: 
increafed through the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. But, for the laft. two ages, 
what: kas become of it? Another chafm has 
taken place, like that between the fixth and the 
twelfth, of which we are living witnefses. 

To complete the argument which 1. ftated, 
that I fhould ufe in ,behalf of thefe poems; ; 
there remains only, to fhew, that the forgery 
could. not have been practifed without de- 
tection ; that there is nothing extraordinary in 
thefe poems being genuine; that they are at- 
tefted by a ftream of national belief, and that 
any fcepticifin about them has been of recent 
origin. 

F 


QO No- 


Of thefe four points, the two laft are 


ft 
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toriouss that I fhall only afsert them without 


the fear of contradiction ; very little need be 


. added of the others: W hoever confiders the 


nature of the bardic fyftem ; that no one wag 
admitted to be a bard’ but after a regular initi- 
ation and tuition, and that fo many bards, in 
every age; exifted competitors for fame and: 
diftinétion, muft perceive that fo much poetry, 
as to occupy 580 pages of double colunins, 
could not be forged without {peedy detection: 

We have proved by undeniable evidence 
and reafoning, that the Welf{h Had bards in the 
fixth century, and in particular, thefe indivi« 
dual bards. Is it then, any thing extraordi- 
nary, that poets fhould write poetry ; and, if 
poetry was written, is ita miracle that part of it 
fhould defcend to us? Let us recollect, that 
the infignificant tract of Gildas has furvived, 
and let us ceafe to be furprifed that a nation, 
fond of its bards, fhould preferve fome of their 
compofitions. 

f have now clofed an atgument which ] 
thould not have profecuted for the purpofe of 


perfonal 
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perfonal vindication *. This feeling has in- 
deed had fome effect in reconciling me to the 
-Jabour, which the tafk has occafioned, but if I 
had not thought the fubje¢t an interefting part | 
in the hiftory of the Britith literature, I fhould 
not have fuffered it to occupy any portion of 
that leifure which I am already pledged to em- 
ploy on a more important topic. ‘This tract 
has inevitably fufpended my attention to the 
Jatt volume of my Anglo-Saxon Hiftory ; and 
muft be my apology if I fhall be thought to 
have delayed its appearance. But no other 
fubje& will now interfere to prevent me from 
completing that engagement to the public 
which, by the preceding volumes of the hiftory 
I confider myfelf to have contracted. 

# I decline the odious tatk of pointing out the Critical 
Reyiewer’s miftakes in his critique on my hiftory. A 
reviewer is a chartered libertine, and cannot be expected 
to be infallible; therefore, unlefs the impugning criti- 
cifm concerns a point of real importance in literature, I 
fhall at no time be fo captious as to notice it. To the 


charge of faults in the ftyle, I plead guilty, and hope 
that this treatife will exhibit fome reformation, 
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I HE Preiddew Anawn is one of the poems 


afcribed to Taliefin in the old Welth MSS. 


As itis fo unintelligible in parts, 1t may be not 


aniifs to ftate all I have been able to collect 
about the perfons and allufions contained in it. 
L, 3.. Gwair:—This perfon and. incident ‘are, 
mentioned in the hiftorical triads. ; He is there 
called the fon of Geirion, and lord of Geirion~ 
ydd, and by the command of the people, he 
and his family’ were put into’the prifon of Octh 
and Anoeth, WelfHiMISS: y..2. p268ye A 
L. 3. Caer Sidi.--Though Caer-means city; 
yetits more primitive fienification is circles It 
is a word frequently apphed to exprefs the 
conftellations. Thus Caer Arianrod is the 
Northern. Crown, or literally. the. circle of the 
filyer wheel. 


Laliefin in his Hanes alludes to it: 


Mia fum dri chy farod 
¥nghaer Arianrod. p, 29. 
i have been three feafons 
In Caer Arianrhod, 
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So Caer Gwdion is the Galaxy; and fo the 
common faying in Wales, for the fun being fet, 
is Maeyr haul tan eigaerau ; or, the funis under 
the Caers, or circles. Ina paffage in Taliefin’s 
Hanes, Caer Sidi is alfo mentioned : : 


Mi a fum ynghadair fin 
Urwch Caer Sidin 

A honno yn troi fydd 
Rhwng ui elfydd 

Pand rhyfedd ir byd 
Nas argenydd 


I have been in the chair of the boundary, 
Above Caer Sidi. 3 
This is revolving 

Between three elements. 

Is it not wonderful to the world 

That it has not been fung of ? p. 20. 


L. 4. Pwyll and Pryder. 

According to the Mabinogion, or old Welth 
romances, Pwyll was the father of Pryderi. 
The firft Mabinogi is about Pwyll, and the 
chief part of it may be feen in the Cambrian 
Regifters for 1795, 1796. The tale is in fub- 
fiance this. Pwyll, the chief of Dimetia, 
met in hunting, a ftranger who announced 
himfelf to be Arawn, (filver-tongued,) king of 
Annwn, and who complained that another king 


of Annwn, Haygan, (f{ammer-brightnefs,) 
U warred 


of the bardic mytholo 
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warred upon him. Pwyll killed this Havgan, 
and reigning a year in Annwn, was thence {tiled 
Pen Annwn, the chief of Annwn,—Pryderi 
was the fon of Pwyll, and is mentioned in ano- 
ther Mabinogi. It is curious that Dimetia is 
often called, Gwlad yr hud; the country of 
enchantment. 

Pryderi and Caer Sidi are mentioned in ano- 
ther poem afcribed to Taliefin, thus 


Complete was my chair in Caer Sidi 
Neither diforder nor age will opprefs me in it, 
Thig is known to Manawyd and Pryderi, 


Three exclamations round the fire will be uttered be- 
fore it, 
And round its borders the ftreams of the torrents. 


Cerdd meib Llyr, 67, 


Manawyd is the hero of the third tale of the 
Mabinogion and_ his ‘brother Bran alfo, 
tioned in the above Cl 


the father of Cara@ 
cond tale. 


L. 9. Pridwen.—This. was the name of Ar- 
thur’s Shield, according to the Welfth of 
Jeffrey’s hiftory. | 

L. 12.Caer P 
places or parts. 

Data: Pair—The caul 


men- 
ted poem, and who was 
acus, is the hero of the {e- 


edryvan.—Pedryyan means four 


dron.—This was a part 
gy, which is not much 


under- 
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underftood ; Taliefin twice’ alludes to the pair 


Ceridwen. 
Thus, 


I received my genius 
From the cau.dron of Ceridwen. 


Mi a gefais awen 


O bair Cyidwen. . 
Hanes, -p. 20. 


Is not my chair proteéted by the cauldron of Ceridwen 


Therefore let my tongue be free. 
Cerdd meib. Llyr. 60. 


I have already, p. 62, cited another paflage 
in which he mentions Ceridwen. 

The fecond of the Mabinogion, or Welth 
Tales, mentions: a magic cauldron, which had 
the power of giving life, Bran, king of Bri- 
tain, gave Matholwe the fovereign of Ireland, 
a magic cauldron which had this virtue, that 
if a perfon flain was thrown into it, he re- 
covered his life and vigour but loft his utter- 
ance. Matholwc married Bran’s daughter, 
but ill ufing her, Bran invaded. Ireland. 
In the battle, as faft as the Infh fell, they were 
brought to life by being thrown into the caul- 
dron, till Evnyfion, or the evil minded one, 
being thrown in, he ftretched himfelf and broke 
it to pieces. The idea of this magic cauldron 
may 
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may have been borrowed from the mythology 
of the cauldron of Ceridwen, 

In this poem, Taliefin, after mentioning his 
own prefence in the incidents alluded to, adds, 
feveral times, that only feven returned from 
3 the places he mentioned. The above tale 

tends a fimall ray of light’to:this topic; for, in 


jts account of the termination of Bran’s expe- 
: dition, it tates, that all the Britons were flain 
sy in it except feven, who were Pryderi, Man- 
2 _ awydan, Glinau ail Taran, Daliefin, Unawg, 


Grudien, fon of Mvwriel, and Heilyn, fon of 
Gwyn the aged. . 
Lhe poem of Taliefin, on the whole, was, 
perhaps, written on fome expedition of Arthur, 
in which Taliefin was prefent, and Sidi, Mid- 
os wid, Rigor, Coludd, Mandwy, and Ochren, 
were the places that were vifited in the courfe 
of it; but the incidents are fo imperfe@ly al- 
luded to, that they cannot be underftood. 
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